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Farm Homesteads of England. 






ITHIN the time during 
which the Builder has been 
- running its 
course, a great 
change has been 
made in Eng- 
land in respect 
of the arrange- 
mentand design 
of farm build- 
ings. <A parcel 
of scattered 
hovels, wasteful 
of labour, waste- 
ful of life, and 
of course, there- 
fore, wasteful of 
money, have 
given place, in 


Turnbull; Thorney Farm, Cambridge, by Mr. R. 
Mein ; Buckden new Farm, by Messrs. Pickering 
& Smith; Postland Farm, Lincolnshire, by Mr. 
E. Browning ; Northbrook Farm, Oxfordshire, by 
Mr. W. Wilkinson ; Haines-hill Farm, Berkshire, 
by Mr. F. Chancellor; Netherhampton Farm, 
Wiltshire, by Mr. Robson; Uphampton Farm, 
Shobden, by Mr. Alexander Milne; Tattenhall 
Hall Farm, Cheshire, Mr. George Jackson ; Long- 
leat Home Farm, Wiltshire; and so on. The 
designer of the last one, Mr. W. Wilkinson, says in 
a letter,— 

“IT consider farm homesteads, with well-arran 
covered yards, many advantages over those with 
wer cee i ‘ies Dsl = the ool Pl —_ the — fe 
made and ke at bein: udicially exposed 
atmosphere, nor to the aos haga em is icone to deterio- 
rate its properties; next, the manure becomes in a fit 
state to be removed direct to the land when it is required ; | 
again, the wonn | of labour in the removal of the dung, | 
from the various buildings which abut upon the yard, the 


cleanly appearance of the roads round the buildings, the 
non-requirement of underground drainage and manure- | 





tanks, and the comfortable lodging the yards afford to 
shetedty ane penta ich are much worthy of considera- 
No doubt of it. The great point in such an ar- 
rangement is to ensure good and even ventilation. 

Several specimen arrangements of farm 
machinery are given, and form a valuable 
chapter. This is a matter to which attention 
will be more and more directed. We see in the 
increased application of steam power to agricul- 
ture the great means by which produce will be 
increased, and the condition of the agricultural 
labourer raised. The present position of the 


ged | thousands born into “that state of life” is not 


creditable to the age. 

In speaking of farmhouses and the evil effect 
of putting small houses upon small farms, Mr. 
Denton lays down the rule that “ No farm should 
be so small that it cannot support a house above 
the pretensions of a bailiff’s cottage.” It is 








most quarters, 
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to buildings! ff 


more or less well arranged, united, and suitable. ff 


The fact has been recognised that a farm is a 
manufactory, and that, to carry it on successfully | 
and economically, there must be proper build- 
ings and appliances. Moreover, it has been 
seen that in this direction, as in others, taste is 
not costly ; in fact, that 


“Taste, never idly working, saves expense.” 


We might take some credit to ourselves for 
contributing to bring about this improved state 
of opinion, designers and constructors of farm 
buildings on several occasions having avowed 
the influence exercised by observations in our 
pages, much as more recently the designers of 
hospitals have been doing. There is a large 
field yet open for improvement, and in some 
cases where the desire existed, want of know- 
ledge,—want of proper advice,—has led to 
wasteful expenditure. It was a good thought, 
therefore, on the part of Mr. Bailey Denton, to 
collect a number of plans by various hands 
adapted to farms for different purposes, feeding, 
breeding, and dairying.* We have on more 
than one occasion mentioned his work with 
commendation, but our readers will thank us 
for making more completely known to them its 
contents and worth. Mr. Denton has given 
twenty-four specimens of homesteads, the plans 
being accompanied with descriptive matter not 
only concerning the buildings, but also the farms 


upon which they are situated, and the mode of | | 


husbandry to which they apply. They em- 
brace covered homesteads, and homesteads dis- 
tinguished by special accommodation for the 
rearing and feeding of all descriptions of stock ; 
and it is claimed that care has been taken to 
select examples from farms of various sizes as 
well as from those characteristic of different 
localities, in order that persons concerned may 
study precedents analogous to their particular 
requirements. 

There are also views of existing farmhouses, 
plans and elevations of labourers’ cottages, and 
various illustrations of roofs, doors, and windows ; 
details of cow-house arrangements, sections, and 
so on. Concise descriptions are given of the 
various homesteads as they follow one another ; 
the Flemish Farm, Windsor, designed by Mr. 





* The Farm Homesteads of England. A Collection of 
Plans of English Homesteads, to illustrate the Accom- 
modation required under various Modes of Husbandry. 
Edited by J. Baily Denton, C.E, London: Chapman & 
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found better for both owners and tenants, as 
well as for the community at large, that where 
the tenure of land has been in small holdings 
two or more should be thrown into one good 
farm; and one of the criteria is the test pre- 
scribed, namely, the capability of maintaining a 
farmhouse of the proper character. ‘ 

In order more clearly to express his meaning, 
the editor has appended the following data of 
house-accommodation for farms of different size 
and character, illustrated by existing examples : 

1. For a farm of 200 acres of dairy or mixed 
husbandry. The farmhouse should contain the 
following accommodation :— 

Ground-floor, Basement, and attached Out- 
buildings.—One or two sitting or “ living” rooms 
(in the latter case the second room will be used 
for an office); kitchen; back kitchen or scul- 
lery; pantry; larder; cellarage, and apple- 
chamber; dairy, and dairy offices; wood and 
coal houses; ashpit and privy: and on the upper 
or chamber floor, five bedrooms. 

Plan No. 1 represents a farmhouse which may 
be taken as a specimen of this class. It was 
erected by the editor for Viscount Palmerston, 
at Toothill Farm, near Romsey. 

Il. Fora farm of 500 acres, of tillage or mixed 
husbandry :— 

Ground Floor, Basement, and attached Out- 
buildings. — Parlour; “living” room; store- 
room; kitchen; back kitchen or scullery; 
pantry ; larder; cellarage, and apple chamber ; 
dairy offices; brewhouse ; wood and coal houses, 
ash-pit, and privy. On the Upper or Chamber 
Floor.—Six bed-rooms of larger size, to include 
one spare room; linen closet; and water-closet. 

The specimen of this class of farm-house (2) 
was designed by Mr. John Hawkins, of Hitchin, 
for Mr. Dashwood, at Little Almshoe, near 
Hitchin, Herts. 

III. For a farm of a thousand acres, of tillage 
or mixed husbandry. 

Ground Floor, Basement, and attached Out- 
buildings. — Parlour, sitting-room, and office ; 





will be found valuable. Early in it he gives 
numerous facts and opinions touching the value 
or otherwise of the covered yard system. His 
practical deductions from these are, that science 
and practice point, Ist, to increased shelter for 
stock; 2nd, to the better preservation of manure; 
3rd, to a better appreciation of straw as an ele- 
ment of food; and 4th, and consequently, to 
the designing of new homesteads in such a 
manner as to admit of part, if not the whole, 
being covered when circumstances render it 
expedient. A study of the plans given shows 
that the nearer the homestead approaches the 
form of a square the better will it admit of this 
optional adaptation. The reasons for this are 
specially obvious in tillage and mixed farms, 
inasmuch as the straw barn is always a central 
building, and the food-preparing arrangements 
are necessarily connected with it; and the more 
compactly the stock can be placed in connexion 
with them, the less costly will be the structure 
itself, and the greater the saving in manual 
labour. 

From the rules which he finds most generally 
recognised we may condense the following :— 





The whole of the homestead should be within 
|range of the master’s eye, and as few outlets or 
| backways as possible should be allowed for the 
| egress of idlers. 
In open-yard arrangements, all the higher 
| buildings should, if practicable, occupy the north 
side or back range, in order that they may 
afford the greatest amount of protection from 
'the cold winds. This rule coincides with the 
|plan of having the granary and food-preparing 
‘chambers in a line with the thrashing-barn, as 
| they, being double-floored buildings, admit of a 
_ considerable range of high buildings in one line. 
| The range of buildings thus connected should be 
| of one uniform width. The outside width must 
| vary according to the materials used; but the 
| best width, measured from the internal walls, is 
24 ft. 


| All animals thrive in the presence of sun and 


ARCHITECTURAL REVERIES. 
THE FLORAL DECORATIONS OF CHURCHES. 


Few, with any love for art, and who feel an 
interest in our church architecture, can have 
failed to remark the gradually increasing 
skill which has been displayed during the last 
eight or ten years in the Christmas and Easter 
decoration of churches. It has indeed become 
so remarkable, that a visit on the last occa- 
sion to some of the metropolitan churches, 
in which such decorations have been made a 
well-studied feature of the great annual festival, 
could not fail to prove highly instructive to a 
student of any branch of decorative art. The 
effects attempted and the results achieved have 
been in many cases so bold, and at the same 
time so successful, that one feels irresistibly 
tempted to follow to its source the custom of 
architectural decoration, and endeavour to trace 
its possible influence on the general public taste 
in art, and even on the eventual formation, or 
modification, of some of the integral features 
of the permanent architecture. 

The decoration of public buildings on festal 
occasions with flowers, fruit, foliage, and dra- 
peries, is as old as the art of architecture itself. 
Indeed, some of the best defined features of 
many different styles of architecture have arisen 
out of, or been suggested by, the temporary 
ornamentation of religious and other public 
buildings on the occasion of great national 
festivals. The supports of the excavated tem- 
ples of Egypt were at first simply reserved 
masses, vast and rugged. These rude columns, 
as successive generations of workmen became 
more and more skilful at their work, were made 
smoother and more symmetrical; but the first 
palm-leaves or lotus flowers that formed their 
capitals were not sculptured ones,—not the 
result of the intuitive taste and graceful design of 
the rock-cutter. The first wreaths of palm and 
lotus at the tops of those massive columnar 
supports were leaves freshly plucked from neigh- 





store-room; china closet and water-closet ; | light in winter: stock-yards should consequently | bouring palm-trees, or floating flowers snatched 


kitchen ; back kitchen or scullery; pantry and 


_have a southern aspect. In stalled buildings 


| from the waters of the Nile; and when at last 


larder; cellarage, and apple chamber; dairy | and boxes for fatting, a means of regulating the it occurred to some bolder and more tasteful 
offices; brewhouse, bakehouse, wood and coal- | admission of light in summer should be retained, artisan to carve more permanent flowers while 
houses, ash-pit, and privy. Chamber Floor.— , as the fly ceases to irritate stock when light is | hewing out his column from the solid rock, he 
Seven bed-rooms of superior character, includ- | excluded, and repose is best secured by a modi- | did not deem his sculpture complete until he 


ing two spare rooms, one dressing-room ; a linen 
closet, and wat r-closet. 


fied light resembling twilight. 
All lateral single-storied buildings should, if 


| 


/had, by the aid of suitable pigments, im- 
| parted to his leaves and flowers of stone their 


An example of this class of farmhouse (3) is possible, be made of one breadth, say 20 ft., out- | natural colours. This was possibly the first 
given in the following plan, representing a house side measurement (brickwork). The advantage Step in polychrome architecture; and there 
near Wisbeach, erected by Mr. John Beasley, for of a uniform width is found to consist in the |i8 the more inducement to suppose that this 


Lord Overstone. 


capability of conversion from one purpose to 


| was really the case, inasmuch as there was a 


Of the architecture of the farmhouses given another, as necessity for alteration or extension »4tural reason for the use of certain colours ; 


we cannot say much in praise. 
Mr. Denton sets himself to combat the belief 


arises. 
The windows of the stable should have an 


| while, a merely arbitrary application of red, 
|blue, or green can scarcely be imagined to 


that a labourer’s cottage of five rooms,—that is, ' eastern aspect, and the stables themselves should | have been the first step in that direction. 
with three bedrooms, and with the necessary be as cheerful as possible. They should, more- | The date-palm and the lotus were both sacred 
living-rooms and outbuildings,—can be erected over, be adjacent to the cart and implement sheds. plants among the early Egyptians ; the palm-tree 


for such sums as have been named by com- 
peting architects in submitting designs ; and he | 
has done well in removing misconception on the 
subject. After giving the results of various 
inquiries on ti, he says,— 

* Reduced to figures, we shall find that three-bed-room | 
cottages will cost from 1301. to 1501. each; those with 
two bed-rooms, from 907. to 1301. each; and those with 
one bed-room only, from 70/. to 1001. The mean return 
required to repay principal and interest in thirty years 
may be taken at 8/. a year for the first, 6/. 12s. for the 
second, and 5/, for the last description of cottage.” 

The asserted cost may be here a little over- 
stated, but not much; and it must be remem- 
bered that, in some localities and under particu- 
lar circumstances, savings may be effected. 
Admit, however, Mr. Denton’s figures, and we 
still assert, as doubtless he would, that proper 
cottages must be provided for the labourers. If 
unintermitting labour in the cultivation of the 
land for six days out of the seven will not pro- 
vide for the workman a shelter where health 
and decency can be maintained, the sooner the 
workman applies his labour in a more produc- 
tive field, or walks off to a country where the 
land will maintain him, the better for the 
human race. There is reason to hope that the 
inquiries which are now being made may result 
in such changes in the law of settlement and 
rating, such remission of taxation under cer- 
tain circumstances, such cheapening in the cost 
of building, and other steps, as may admit of 
the provision of proper homes for the labouring 
classes in place of the unsanitary dog-holes that 
now disgrace too many parts of the country, 
destructive alike of health and morality. 

The digest with which Mr. Denton’s book is 
concluded is “a concise description of the prin- 
ciples recognised in the construction and ar- 


Food should not be stored in lofts over stock, 
standing in closed stalls or boxes, as the heat 
and effluvium are pernicious to it. 

All buildings should be spouted, and the water 
from the roofs should be conveyed to an under- 
ground tank, near the motive power by which it 
will be raised for use. 

All yards, except sheep-yards, should be 
“dished,” and the drainage therefrom conveyed 
to a tank, from which it may be pumped over 


collected under a compost shed built for the 
purpose, whenever it would be unprofitable to 
convey it direct to the land in its liquid form. 

The materials used should not only secure 
durability to the buildings, but should also be of 
suitable strength; and the superior skill of an 
architect will be shown in the selection of 
materials to secure these objects with the best 
effect. 

We may not, however, now carry the matter 
further, and must content ourselves with recom- 
mending such of our readers as are interested 
in, or desire to be interested in, the planning, 
construction, or use of farm-buildings, to obtain 
for themselves Mr. Denton’s book. To archi- 
tects we say, there is still much to be done in 
the way of improvement in this direction: why 
not help to do it ? 








EXHIBITION OF Portrait Miniatures.—It is 
proposed to open, at South Kensington, in June 
next, as complete an exhibition as possible of the 
works of the miniature painters of the present 
and the three previous centuries, both in this 
and in other countries. A committee of con- 
noisseurs is to be invited to assist in the forma- 





rangement of approved farm-buildings,” and 


tion of the exhibition. 


and mixed with the burnt earth and other refuse | 


| was, indeed, of vast importance to the population ; 
| the fruit was the staple food of a large portion 
|of the people, and the leaves and wood 
|Were made to serve many important purposes. 
|This tree formed, in fact, a leading feature 
|in Egyptian daily life, and its habits and forms 
| of growth were consequently so well and gene- 
|rally known that they were made the basis of 
jmany of those symbolic signs used by the 
| priests, which preceded the use of writing, as we 
now understand that term. For instance, it 
| was well known that a full-grown tree gene- 
rally put forth twelve new leaves in the course 
of the year,—and a palm-leaf was therefore 
used to signify a year in the hieroglyphic 
system of writing. The lotus-flower had nmmany 
mystic significations, on account of its growing 
on the surface of the water, which caused it to 
become a striking feature in both Indian and 
Egyptian mythology, while from its seed a kind 
of bread was made, which formed almost the 
only food of a portion of the population; so 
that we may easily account for the use of the 
leaves, flowers, aud fruits of these plants in 
forming the festoons, garlands, and other deco- 
rations of the columns and entrances of the 
public temples; and we may conceive that, 
being also associated with the religious faith of 
the nation, it would eventually occur to the 
temple-builders to make such ornaments per- 
manent, in the forms of carved stone, as soon 
as they had acquired sufficient skill to do so. 

If we turn from the hoar antiquity of Egyptian 
temple-work to the somewhat more recent archi- 
tecture of Greece, we shall still find the same in- 
fluences at work. Those festal decorations of 
Grecian temples which arose out of the perform- 
ance of sacrificial offerings were eventually re- 
| produced in stone by those sculptor-architects, 


| 
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who first felt themselves equal to the task ; and in 
this way the gilded horns of sacrificed rams, 
which were attached to the highest part of the 
rude columns, as a natural and at the same time 
ornamental record of the sacrifice, came in 
due time to be considered as essential additions 
to the column ; and in erecting new ones, marble 
horns were at once supplied by the sculptor, and 
80 originated the graceful Ionic capital. In other 
cases the skulls of sacrificed bulls were, in like 
manner, affixed to the beam, or fascia, imme- 
diately supported by the columns, as a conve- 
nient position for their display ; in which situa- 
tion, when richly gilt, they form a striking and 
appropriate ornament. On especial festivals, 
when the temples were decorated with flowers, 
the golden horns would naturally present them- 
selves as inviting the suspension of garlands, or 
of intermediate festoons of woven flowers (like 
the “gold and silver hooks” of the columns 
which we read of in the Mosaic account of the 
building of the Tabernacle), and the appropriate 
combination, presenting images of material ex- 
istence and its decay, forming, as it were, sym- 
bols, both of the opening and of the end of life, 
was afterwards reproduced in the more enduring 
marble, as we see it on the Roman tomb of 
Cecilia Metalla, on the Appian Way, the remains 
of which are still so beautiful, and in some parts 
so sharp and perfect, and so purely white, that 
one might fancy them freshly left by the hand of 
their sculptor. 

That the symbolry of plants is closely inter- 
woven with the architectural and other decora- 
tions of Greece and other early nations, may, 
indeed, be easily proved from many existing 
monuments. For instance, on the south coast 





taking the place of the real horns of the sacri- 
ficed rams, just as on the columns of Greek 
temples, when under the artistic chisel of the 
Hellenic sculptor, they were moulded into the 
beautiful device which we know as the Ionic 
capital. In the Temple of Solomon, the 
first permanent Jewish temple, constructed in 
part of real masonry, many of the orna- 
mental details of the tabernacle appear to 
have been scrupulously followed and repro- 
duced, while the more solid nature of the 
building naturally suggested many new features. 
For instance, we read of solid brass columns of 
18 cubits in height, which were cast by Hiram 
the widow’s son, a man of Tyre, “ well filled 
with wisdom and understanding and cunning in 
all kinds of work in brass.” To surmount these 
columns, Hiram cast two bowls, or capitals, 
which were 5 cubits high, being a third of the 
height of the column itself. These bowls were 
covered with a net-work decoration, also of brass, 
which appears to have been separately made, 
and was ornamented with four hundred pome- 
granate flowers, or fruits; “and upon the top of 
the pillars was lily work, so was the work of 
the pillars finished.” 

The pomegranates, and bell-flowers, and lilies 
of the early decorations had become, as we find, 
a solid part of the building. The sculptured 
cone of the cedar, in consequence, perhaps, of 
ihe cedars of Lebanon having formed the lead- 
ing material in the construction of the temple, 
also formed a principal feature in Jewish orna- 
ment. It had originally played its part only in 
its natural state, as in some festivals it continned 
to do to the end of Jewish nationality. For 
instance, we learn from Josephus, in his “ Anti- 


Only very few years ago nearly all our national 
attempts at church decoration were of the rudest 
kind. Sprigs of holly were stuck about at hap- 
hazard, according to the inspiration of the clerk 
or pew-openers, and with no more artistic meaning 
than the Christmas sprigs which are stuck into 
the fat joints that form the leading features of our 
festal display of butcher’s meat, or as we see the 
| holly and mistletoe stuck up about kitchens by 
Jobn and the cook, with a big bunch containing 
the requisite mistletoe suspended in the middle 
of the ceiling, or, in default of a hook at that 
desirable spot, from the upper part of the door- 
frame. In other kinds of festal decorations, our 
attempts were not much more felicitous. At that 
period, a time still very recent, our occasional 
trips to the Continent revealed to us an entirely 
different state of things. We found there that 
decorations on the occasion of national festivities 
were made quite a seriously artistic matter, of 
which the governments themselves often assumed 
the immediate direction, calling to their aid the 
greatest artists of the time, who felt in such op- 
portunities a wonderful field for the exercise of 
theories of taste on a large scale. In this man- 
ner the taste of the artist class was expanded, 
and healthily trained to breadth of effect and vast 
continuity of design, in which an infinite number 
| of judicious combinations resolved themselves into 
| long vistas of ornament—vast avenues of design, 
| which received value and impressiveness from 

the repeated occurrence of the same forms at 
| fixed distances, producing by mere reiteration an 
| impression of grandeur and spaciousness, which 
| no ingenuity of device could realise within a con- 
fined space. In devices composed either of 
greenery, of draperies, or of night illuminations, 








of Sicily, a band of Greek colonists founded a | quities of the Jews,” that on the Feast of the|the special forms of existing edifices or of 
city on a beautiful spot rendered fertile by the | Tabernacle, an ornamental bunch or bouquet of | existing lines of trees were skilfully made the 
‘course of the small river Selinus, so named from | flowers and branches, called Loulab, was carried | basis of the general design, and in this way 
the abundance of wild parsley which grew along | by the priests in their procession to the temple. | the unartistic spottiness and isolated patch- 
its borders, and which the Greeks called YeAavvog, | This loulab is represented on the coins of Bar- | work of an inferior system, or rather that arising 
a name which was appropriately given to the | cocebas, issued during the revolt in the reign of | from the non-existence of any system at all, was 
new city. This herb was probably made sacred | Hadrian, and appears to consist of foliage and | successfully avoided. As examples of this kind 
to the tutelary nymph of the stream, and was |cones of the cedar, mingled with flowers, pos- | of well-considered festal decoration, that of the 
doubtless offered up in the probationary sacri-|sibly pomegranate-flowers.* In fragments of | Féte de St. Louis, at Paris, may be mentioned, 
fices which were periodically made. That the | decorative sculpture, discovered near the tombs | at the time when, in the reign of Louis Philippe, 
herb was considered a sacred symbol we know | of the Jewish kings by recent travellers, the vast butts of wine were placed at equal distances 
from its being adopted as the badge or seal with |cedar-cone and pomegranate-flower are fre- between the trees of the Champs Elysées, sur- 
which the State stamped its coinage, on speci-| quently found playing a very ornamental part mounted by flags and other decorations along 
mens of which, preserved in our numismatic | in the floral patterns wrought by the chisel of the whole line of that noble avenue, till 


cabinets, we find a very excellent, though roughly | the ancient Judaic sculptors. 


executed, representation of the leaf of this plant. 


| 


In the Gothic architecture of Medieval 


The plant itself was, no doubt, used in the periodi- | Europe, similar adaptations of natural decora- 
cal decoration of the temples, and became eventu- | tions to sculptured ornamentation may be traced. 
ally a sculptured ornament in friezes and other | This kind of application and distribution of 
architectural features, of which no remains now } imitations of natural foliage in Gothic architec- 
exist. The same might be said of the silphium, | ture may, however, be distinctly traced to Roman 
a beautiful and valuable plant which forms the | models, as when we find the ivy-leaf, the vine- 
device of the coins of Cyrene, an African colony | leaf, or the rue forming the foliage of Gothic 
of the Spartans. The plant had been made} capitals of Christian churches, in which position 
sacred, from some peculiar association, to the} its arrangement is precisely founded on that 


founder of the colony, and naturally became a 
leading feature in the decorative sculpture of the 
place. But the most remarkable example of de- 
corative foliage first used as a temporary orna- 
ment, and afterwards becoming a permanent 
architectural feature, is that of the acanthus 
plant, which, by successful artistic treatment in 
its transmission to marble, became the exquisite 
Corinthian capital. The precise associations 
which first led to the use of the picturesque 


| 
| 


} 
| 





of the acanthus in the Corinthian capital, 
though it must be observed that its treatment 
may be said to be entirely original, and spring- 
ing from the peculiar artistic spirit of the age. 
The occasional decorativedevicesof theseChristian 
temples on the numerous festivals observed in 
the early Church were also founded on those 
of Pagan origin, and had positively been first 
used to symbolize Hellenic or Druidic myths ; 
and in this way the garlands and wreaths, 


the farthermost butts and flags became mere 
coloured specks in the distance, the effect pro- 
duced being of that grandly continuous cha- 
racter which has, even in works on a smaller 
scale, an artistic value that nothing else can 
supply. The entirely architectural character of 
continental illuminations never failed to rouse 
the admiration of the artistic tourist at a time 
when we had not yet attained our present per- 
fection in that class of festal demonstration, and 
a tourist of that class never fails to recall them to 
mind when discussing such subjects. The sudden 
and simultaneous illumination of the entire dome 
of St. Peter’s at Rome at the hour of twilight of 
Easter Monday might be named as a splendid ex- 
ample of this kind of illumination. The draperies 
of the balconies of the Corso on the last day of the 
Carnival may be cited as another illustration of 
continental taste in such matters; but, inregard 
to draperies, it cannot fail to strike the critical 
observer that those used in the Italian churches 


leaves of this plant as a temple decoration, are | votive offerings to Pagan deities, and the on the great festivals, or during the performance 
now unknown, and their place has been supplied | mystic virtues symbolized by the mistletoe, or of especial fanzione, are often in the worst possible 
by a graceful fable, with which, however, rigid| the holly, were transferred from the Pagan | taste. On these occasions the interesting archi- 


archeologists have necessarily very little sym- | temple or the Druidie forest cave to the Gothic | tecture of the finest Medieval churches of Italy 


pathy. aisles of the Christian church, and were purified | may be seen entirely covered with gaudy strips 
In Jewish architecture, the symbolry of plants | and sanctified by the new purposes to which | 


also formed an essential feature, as we Jearn from 
the description of the building of the Tabernacle, 





they were assigned. As the marble columns) 


in the Pentateuch, in which both the embroidery | temples were consecrated to the uses of a purer ue 
and sculpture of such emblems are commanded. | faith, so, in a similar manner, were their less temples were similarly clothed on solemn 
These emblems had, no doubt, been first used | permanent decorations; and this, in fact, is a | occasions, when even the — — 
simply in their natural forms; but having sufficient answer to those who would abolish | were clothed with real draperies — the 
become closely associated with certain religious |the Christmas decorations of our churches, | folds of their robes of bronze or marble,—just 


observances, were incorporated in the permanent | because, forsooth, 


decorations of the patriarchal temple. It isthus | Pagan origin. It would seem that we might as 
that we read of the bell-flowers and pomegranates | well destroy our Christian temples themselves, 


being used as the chief features of ornamental 
bordering in the priestly garments; and we may 





because similar temples, archzologically speak- 
ing, were undoubtedly the invention of Pagan 


imagine that similar objects were made to form | priests. However this may be, it appears pretty 


part of the ornamentation of the “ hangings” of 
the gate of the court, which were of “ needle- 
work of blue and purple and scarlet and fine- 
twined linen ;’ as also for the “ curtains” of the 
court that were suspended to the “ silver hooks” 
of the pillars of Shittim wood, which fitted into 
sockets of brass. At the corners of the altar, 
made of Shittim wood, and plated with brass, 
were “horns,” just as we see them in Roman 
altars that are still perfect, the sculptured horns 





certain that the advocates of decoration in honour 
of the great annual festival of our Church have 
prevailed over their adversaries in an over- 
whelming majority of cases, and all real discus- 
sion appears now to concentrate itself on the 
question how such decorations can be rendered 
most effective and most appropriate. 





* Some numismatists assign these coins to Simon 
Maccabeus himself. 


of scarlet or purple cloth, made still more 
gaudy with stripes of yellow worsted, in vulgar 


and gilded vaultings of mnumberless Pagan | imitation of gold lace. The custom is doubtless 


founded on antique practice, when the pagan 


such decorations were of|as at the present day the statues of the Virgin 
| Mary are similarly attired on féte days,—a special 


and often very various and extensive wardrobe 
being kept for this purpose. The church hang- 
ings above referred to are also of a permanent 
character, all fitted to their special columns, 
pilasters, &c., with complete tie-strings, loops, 


| hooks and eyes, &c. 


One can scarcely conceive that such vulgar 
trappings should be made to conceal on festive 
occasions the rich and various marbles, the 
matchless sculptures, inlayings, mosaics, paimt- 
ings, and other decorations of the pilasters of 
St. Peter's, the works of the greatest artists of 
the greatest artistic age of Italy; yet, incon- 





{ceivable as it may appear, such is the case, and 
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nearly the whole of the beauties of the superb 
interior of St. Peter’s disappear under the vulgar 
and monotonons trappings of red and yellow that 
are then made to cover its marvels of art. We 
may imagine that in the analogous decorations 
of Greek temples upon which these dressings 
founded that a better taste prevailed, and that 
the decorations were made to aid, and not to 
conceal, the more permanent beauties of the 
building. Something worth exhibiting was no 
doubt shown on such occasions, as sometimes we 
see even in modern Rome, when, as an exception 
to the vulgar dressings of scarlet and yellow, the 
magnificent tapestries designed by Raffaelle, and 
wrought in the celebrated looms of Arras are 
suspended round the piazza San Pietro on the 
festival known as that of the Corpus Domini, 
which unfortunately occurs in the summer, when 
few, if any, foreign travellers, are in Rome. In 
decorations of greenery, especially on the occa- 
gion of festivals occurring in the winter, 
the southern nations of Europe have never 
been so profuse or so successful as those 
of the north, because, most of the plants 
being evergreen in those climates, green foliage 
has not the attraction that it has with us, 
where most of our native trees are deciduous, 
and present but bare branches during the winter 
season; thus rendering our few evergreens 
doubly valuable both as garden favourites and 
as offering an attractive means of decoration at 
a time when green leaves are a rarity. 

From the earliest Christian times, the holly, 
the yew, and other native evergreens have been 
used in church decoration at Christmas, the 
holly being an especial favourite on account of 


metrically surrounded by leaves of the same 
plant,—the device repeating itself at intervals, 
after breaks filled with a rich pattern formed of 
sprigs of yew,—that the best of our carvers 
might envy the design and execution of that 
charming border, while panellings and tracery of 
suitable character have been made to enrich the 
bare parts of the work with equal success. This 
piece of successful decoration was put to a severe 
test in being shown to the architect who designed 
the pulpit; and his verdict was delivered as 
follows: “If I could have had that laurel border 
actually executed in green Galway marble, that 
ivy tracery in malachite, that holly in verd an- 
tique, and the berries in rosso-antico, with the 
white snow-berries in transparent alabaster, I 
might have called my work the finest piece of 
pulpit sculpture that was ever executed in any 
country.” 

The reading-desk in the same church has also 
been adorned with equal success. It is of deep 
brown oak, and consequently the dark foliage of 
the common holly would not have told out against 
it; but the variegated variety has been substi- 
tuted, and by its means all the fine outlines 
which were entirely without carved ornament 
have been enriched with such judicious effect 
that at the first glance a spectator might fancy 
that the decoration was produced by delicate 
sculpture in various coloured woods, of which 
the structure might be composed. It will look 
sadly bald and shorn of its charms when these 
fragile and soon-fading Christmas decorations 
are removed. 


sult of Ghiberti’s experiment, which suddenly 
transformed Gothic decoration into a new phase 
of ornamental design, resulted in producing an 
entrance to the celebrated baptistery which 
made the greatest artist of that day exclaim 
that the doors of Ghiberti were worthy to be 
doors of Paradise. 








HAMILTON PLACE, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, 


Ever-crowinc Tyburnia is naturally impa- 
tient to get to still-increasing Belgravia without 
passing and encountering the straits and terrors 
of the Park-lane end of Piccadilly. The life of 
the great Duke of Wellington was more than 
once endangered at the Gloucester House corner 
of Park-lane; the poet of the “ Pleasures of 
Memory,” who enjoyed his daily walks in and 
about the Green Park and Piccadilly, dreaded 
the same terrible crossing, with its cross-fire of 
carriages, cabs, heavy waggons, and butchers” 
carts. It is now worse than it was when, com- 
pelled by my daily occupation, I shot the cross- 
ing with a ready step. What “shooting the 
bridge” in a boat at Old London Bridge was to 
our forefathers, shooting the Park-lane crossing 
of Piccadilly is to their great grandchildren of 
the year 1865. 

The Hon. William Cowper has a Cowper’s 
task before him in endeavouring to satisfy 
the requests,—nay, demands,—that are made 
upon him to relieve Park-lane of some of its 





The fonts have formed favourite features for 
decoration in all the churches, and their de- 





its bright scarlet berries, with which its branches 


tached position and generally picturesque form 


ceaseless traffic. Hack cabs, it is thought, 
might be allowed to diverge from the lane into 
the park at Stanhope Gate, and lessen the traffic 


are often very profusely covered, and its crisp, | Jend themselves very readily to this kind of adorn- | the other way by entering Hyde Park at Hyde 


bright leaves, bright as though they had just 
received a coat of brilliant varnish. The use 


ment. In some cases, especially in a church in 
Birmingham, visited for the express purpose of 


| Park-corner, and making their exit at Stanhope 
Gate. But the Chief Commissioner turns a deaf 


made of these means of decoration was, however, | examining its Christmas decorations, the system ear to their arguments and entreaties, and insists 
till within the last few years, of a very rude of ornamentation we have been attempting on keeping the park as it is,—a private, not @ 
character, and exhibited no attempt at artistic | to describe has been very successfully applied | public carriage thoroughfare. 


arrangement,—especially in the disposition of 
the decorations in such a way as to be in 
accordance with the architectural style of the 
building, and in unison with its principal lines and 
leading ornamental features. Our more frequent 
intercourse with the Continent has, however, 
given us some useful hints in this respect, and 
vast progress has been made; insomuch that our 
church dressing, with native evergreens, during 
the present season, may challenge comparison 
with any kind of occasional decoration that artistic 
ingenuity has ever devised. The ornamentation 
of some of the churches in the Tyburnian, Bel- 
gravian, and Westbournian districts, has been 
undertaken this season, as on some previous ones, 
by well-organized committees of ladies, assisted 
by the advice of artistic friends, either profes- 
sional or amateur, and the results have been 
in many instances quite admirable. The trace 
of female fingers in the graceful and delicate 
borderings composed of leaves and berries 
may everywhere be noticed; and the judg- 
ment with which such borderings have been 
adapted to the architectural moulding of the 
buildings is not less worthy of praise. The 
pointed arches springing from the columns of 
the aisles and nave, and which are gene- 
rally bare of decorative sculpture, have had 
its absence supplied by natural foliage, with a 
grace and propriety that a designer of architec- 
tural ornament might envy. The famous dog- 
tooth ornament has been far outdone in effec- 
tiveness by borderings of crimped laure) leaves, 
held in their symmetrically projecting forms by 
cunning and invisible needlework. While other 
borders, entirely new in character, composed of 
alternate leaf and berry work, have been intro- 
duced in hollow mouldings in various positions 
with very charming effect. Corbels of real 
foliage have been devised at the springing of 
arches, where no sculptured corbel existed, and, 
not only supplied its place, but provided an 
ornament more fresh and beautiful in character 
than any mechanical reproduction of Medisval 
stone-work could possibly be. 

The decoration of a pulpit, in one of the Bays- 
water churches, is brought to our recollection as 
we are attempting to describe these graceful 
works, which struck us as peculiarly elegant and 
successful. Not one inch of its sculpture is 
concealed, and not the slightest portion of 
any really salient and important feature in- 
terfered with; and, in fact, the general rich- 
ness and absolute beauty of the work have 
been most materially aided. The bare bevil of 
@ plain projecting moulding below the eye has 
been so successfully enriched with a device com- 
posed of projecting masses of holly-berries, sym- 


to the windows. The windows in question are 


without stained glass, and the tracery, though 


supplied by means of gracefully-disposed runners 


confined to those young shoots from the ground 
that cling closely to a wall or paling, with 


left, in symmetrical succession. These long 


tracery close and lace-like, and there leaving 


skilfully rendered. And this remark brings us to 
the main gist of the present article——the ad- 
vantage that may be artistically gained by the 
study of decorations of this kind when really 


quite evident that a whole series of borderings, 
bosses, corbels, spandrel ornaments, tracery, and 
other features appropriate to the enrichments of 
our modern church architecture, might be struck 


student were both willing and able to learn. 
We should thus impart a new character, and one 
entirely coincident with the spirit of the age, to 
our modern churches; and while preserving the 
noble traditional forms upon which their main 
lines and features are based, give to architec- 
tural compositions of that class an entirely 
original freshness, much more in accordance with 
our artistic dignity than the mere reproduction 
of established forms. The honest and vigorous 
carrying out of such a plan in devising new 
decorations, would culminate in the gradual pro- 
duction of a new phase of Gothic, as distinct 
from any former style as Early English from 
Tudor, and yet as pure and orthodox in art as 
either of those styles or any other phase of our 
national church architecture. 

It was by a closely analogous course that the 
cinquecentisti of Italy made the style of the Re- 
naissance (so distinct and beautiful in itself) to 
grow out of the Italian Gothic of the fourteenth 
century. Ghiberti’s sculptured bordering on 
the architrave of the doors of the famous 
Florentine baptistery is, in fact, a close copy 
of a temporary decoration of flowers and fruits 
artificially connected by knotted bands, just as 
such decorations were applied to the doors of 








public buildings at festive seasons; and the re- 


good in style, is of extreme simplicity ; but both | 
painting and a rich subordinate tracery have been | 


of ivy. The ivy selected for the purpose is entirely | 


the leaves spreading out flatly to right and 


pliable shoots are tastefully conducted over | 
certain portions of the glass, here forming 


broad open spaces in striking contrast, the whole | 
arrangement producing the effect of a combina- | 
tion of tracery and painting intermingling, which, | 
while of purely Gothic character, has yet a fresh- | 
ness of style and a piquant originality that no | 
slavish reproduction of the artistic devices of a) 
long-past age could ever produce, however | 


managed with taste and discrimination. It is| 


out from a study of these mere hints, if the! 


| It was said, sarcastically, and in some respects 
‘truly enough, by Gifford, the editor of the 
Quarterly, that Old London Bridge would not be 
taken down until either an alderman or a cargo 
of turtle were lost beneath it. 

Caroline, queen of George II., spoke of shut- 
ting up St. James’s Park, and converting it into 
a noble garden for the palace of that name. 
“She asked my father’ (Horace Walpole used to 
‘relate) “what it would probably cost.” “Only 
three crowns,” was the reply. 

What, we will ask and reply, will her Majesty 
Queen Victoria gain by opening to public car- 
riages a part of Hyde Park? Our Lady the 
Queen will save the lives and limbs of many of 
her subjects, and endear herself additionally to 
all of them. 

I have already had occasion to refer to the 
great Duke of Wellington, and the dangers of 
the Park-lane crossing, and in doing so, have 
had thus pleasantly produced to recollection an 
| anecdote of the Iron Duke truly characteristic of 
|the man. The principal records of England 
| were stored for security in the Norman Chapel 
of the great White Tower of the Tower of London, 
and in the vaults of the White Tower were de- 

posited a Waterloo-sized supply of “ villanous ” 
| gunpowder. We may fairly assume that no 
| sane man with an addiction to field sports would 
keep his title-deeds in his gun-room ; but what 
was the Field-marshal and Constable’s reply,— 
“Oh, if the powder is in danger, I must see to- 
that; you can possibly afford to lose your re- 
cords, but I cannot afford to lose my powder,”— 
a reply at once sensible and humorous. 

After this prelude and, I trust, not unpleasant 
digression, I shall rush into the middle of my 
subject. 

In the House of Commons (a week but since), 
on the second reading of the “ Piccadilly and 
Park-lane (New Roads) Bill,” 

Sir J. Fergusson, on rising to ask for some ex- 
planation from the representatives of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, said, ‘ There were two 
questions which he should like to have answered. 
Some years ago a bill was introduced by Lord 
Llanover, then Chief Commissioner of Works, 
for this purpose, but it was abandoned in conse- 
quence of the law officers of the Crown, the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor and Lord Chief Justice of 
England, having given their opinion that its pro- 
visions would violate the rights of the Crown 
tenants. He should like to ask the Chief Com- 
missioner how it was that this measure was 
better worthy of support than that which was 
then abandoned. It was true that since that time 
Parliament had sanctioned an interference with 
the rights of Crown lessees in the case of the 
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Thames Embankment, but in that instance great 
concessions of land were in return made to the 
Crown tenants ; and, even if that had not been 
the case, it could hardly have been argued that 
because the rights of such persons had been 
interfered with in one case they were ever after- 
wards to be entirely disregarded. He should 
further like to know why the Chief Commissioner 
of Works had since last year changed his mind 
upon this subject. In a letter, dated July 2, | 





In 1813 this house was inhabited by Lady 
Catherine Tylney Long :— 


“Long may Long Tylney Wellesley Long Pole live,” 


but long she did not live here; and No.1 is 
dropped by Mr. P. Boyle, “‘ Fashionable Court 
and Country Guide Office, Vine-street, Pieca- 
dilly,” made “ for the use of Porters in the Hall, 
Servants, &c.,” and, let me add, whose now | 
scarce Guides of fifty or sixty years since supply | 


ON THE MUNICIPAL ORGANISATION OF 
PARIS, PARTICULARLY WITH REGARD 
TO THE PUBLIC WORKS. 


On this subject Mr. G. R. Burnell read a 
paper at the Society of Arts, on the 22nd ult., 
Mr. W. Hawes in the chair, giving some valua- 
ble particulars of the present system under 
which such remarkable changes in Paris have 
been effected. It will be found in full in “the 


1864, and addressed to the Metropolitan Board, | very pleasant reading for lovers of the past in | Journal” of the society. Mr. Burnell, while 


the right hon. gentleman objected to the trans- 
formation of Hamilton-place into a thoroughfare | 
on the ground that it was not wide enough to, 
accommodate the traffic which it was intended | 
to carry through it, and that the alteration | 
would be an expensive and uneconomical mea- | 


the present day. 

This No. 1 passed to Lord Foley in 1814, and 
in 1818 to Lord High Chancellor Eldon, great- 
grandfather of the present earl, and Crown 
tenant of No. 1. 

No. 2. The first owner I can find of No. 2 is| 





admiring the results, thinks the system would 
prove eminently a failure if applied in our own 
country. Towards the close of the paper, the 
writer says :—“ But it remains for us to ascer- 
tain how the prefect manages to provide funds 
for the total change that he is effecting in the 


sure. He should like to know whether Hamilton-| Francis Russell, Duke of Bedford,— Charles | plan of Paris, and in the improvements there 
place had grown wider since last year, or why | James Fox’s and Sir Richard Westmacott’s | carrying out under his energetic management, 
the right hon. gentleman had changed his mind.” | Duke of Bedford. Strange—that owning so large | In the first place, the revenues of the town are 

Our only M.P. architect (and he is always in| a portion of West-end London as the Russell | of themselves very large, and they have been 
his place when architecture is asked about, and | or Bedford family owned and owns, our ducal pledged long since to meet such of the expenses 
up to the question before the House) spoke, in | Russell should have his London house not on his | as are authorised by the government; and in the 


the’ course of his remarks, as follows :— 


own property. From Hamilton-place the Duke | 


second place, the city of Paris has entered upon 


Mr. Tite did not wish to enter into a discussion | of Bedford of 1819 removed to No. 13, St. | the abuse of its credit, by the creation of a spe- 
of estimates, which he admitted were matters of | James’s-square, still away from his own vast | cies of floating debt, that I think will end in 
considerable uncertainty, but he appealed to the | London property. And who was the Duke of | bankruptcy. The yearly receipts of the town of 
plain sense of the House whether it was not  Bedford’s successor in No. 2? Why, Earl Gower, | Paris are (or were last year) 155,590,040 francs, 
obvious that the alteration of Hamilton-place, | the first Marquis of Stafford and the first Duke or 6,223,6001. nearly, which are raised from a 
with its six houses on one side and two [?] onthe | of Sutherland. The duke died in 1833, and the | population of not more than 1,667,841 ; and this, 
other, must be a cheaper operation than the | dowager Duchess of Sutherland and the Countess it must be understood, only represents the suma 


destruction of Gloucester House and others be- 
hind it. Four plans had been suggested for | 
meeting the evil which the Bill sought to remedy. 
One was that the Chief Commissioner of Works | 
should, with the authority of the Crown, permit | 
carriages to pass through the park, but that the | 
right hon.gentlemen had refused, and, he thought, | 
properly refused, to permit. The second was, 
the extension of South Audley-street into Picca- | 
dilly. But if any one looked at the map he | 
would see that the line of South Audley-street | 
directly impinged upon Gloucester House, and, 
therefore, such an alteration could not be made 
at a cost of less than 300,0001. or 400,0001.; be- 
sides which, the northern entrance to Audley- 
street was a quarter of a mile from the Edgware- 
road, the direct access to the Paddington Station, 
from which came the great bulk of the traffic 
which now crowded Park-lane. On these and 
other grounds, therefore, the Metropolitan Board 
abandoned the idea of prolonging South Audley- 
street. There remained, then, two plans, one 
for the opening up of Hamilton-place, and the 
other for the widening of the south end of Park- 
lane. It was true that Hamilton-place was 
narrow at the upper end, but by the purchase | 
and rebuilding of two houses it might be enlarged 
without great expense; while, according to the 
estimates which had been made, the widening of 
Park-lane would involve a sacrifice of at least 
100,0001. of public money. 

Mr. Cowper, with his hearty Hertfordshire 
air, was heard in reply. Park-lane was the 
only direct thoroughfare which lay between 
the north and south of the district which ex- | 
tended from Church-lane, Kensington, on the 
west, to Berkeley-street on the east. The 
traffic which passed through it was to a 
great extent that of two great railways, which 
was forced through a passage not more than 
18 ft. wide, so that one or two heavily-laden 
vans were sufficient to block it up completely, | 
while it was exceedingly difficult for three ordi- | 
nary vehicles to proceed along in a parallel line. | 
Now, his opinion was, that the best course to 
adopt with a view to remedy that state of things, 
was to widen Park-lane; but the Metropolitan 
Board, who seemed to have only lately awakened 
to a sense of their duty in the matter, were of 
opinion that the enlargement of the southern | 
end would involve a larger expenditure than 
they ought to undertake: He himself thought 
the Board were rather too timid in this matter ; 
but the majority having decided against the 
adoption of the plan which he had just mentioned, 
the alternative lay between doing nothing at all 
and accepting the proposal contained in the Bill 
under discussion. He would not oppose the 
introduction or second reading of the Biil. 

After others had spoken, the Bill was read a 
second time. 

The “We areseven” houses in Hamilton-place, 
Piccadilly, were, when first erected, thus in- 
habited :— 

No. 1 (west side, end of Piccadilly) ,— 

Dr. Smallbrooke, 
Lord Montgomery (also “ Coilsfield, Ayr- | 
shire,” Burns’s “Ye banks and braes | 


and streams around the Castle of Mont- 
gomery”). | 





of Sutherland in her own right retired from | 
stately Stafford House, and passed the remainder 
of her London life in pleasant No. 2. This 
countess in her own right was, I may observe, | 
an accomplished artist. 

No. 3 was first inhabited by Boyle Earl of 
Cork and Orrery, from 1810 to 1816 or 1817, | 
when Lord Foley, of Witley Court, in Worcester- 
shire, “ came into possession.” 

No. 4 was first inhabited by Bingham, Earl of 
Lucan, from whom it passed, in 1814, to the 
great Duke of Wellington, whose London house | 
it was when the Battle of Waterloo was won by 
his fine genius for war. I wish I had been 
aware of this fact when compiling my “ Hand- 
book of London.” From the duke No. 4 passed | 
to Lord Grenville ; next to Mr. Labouchere, the 
father of Lord Taunton; next to Mr. Bevan, the 
banker; next to the bibliopole, Mr. Grenville, 
whose fine library, bequeathed by him to the 
British Museum, was well taken care of — at 
classic No. 4. 

No. 5 was the residence of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Conyngham. The marchioness, 
the influential favourite of George IV., was living 
here in her dowager days, when the first gentle- 
man in Europe, and the last of the Georges, was 
in his grave. How different the retiring thoughts 
of the Dowager Marchioness, in No. 5, from those 
of the Dowager Duchess in No. 2. 

No. 6 belonged to the Earl of Belmore, a Lowry- | 
Corry by birth, and an earl in the Irish peerage. 
The Earl of Belmore, of 1865, lives in Eaton- 
place. 

No. 7 was the residence of another Boyle, | 
Richard Boyle, Earl of Shannon, from whom it 
passed to Mr. Philip John Miles, of Leigh Court, | 
near Bristol, whose collection of pictures of the | 
Italian school, was and is widely and deservedly 
famous. This same No. 7 was afterwards inha- | 
bited by the late Mr. H. A.J. Munro, of Novar, and | 
the rooms refitted with another fine collection of | 
pictures. Here were to be seen the celebrated | 
“Madonna dei Candelabri,” of Raffaelle, some | 
noble landscapes by Turner, and a View of| 
Venice, by Bonington,—a masterpiece in every | 


. 


that the inhabitants pay for their local taxation, 
for the government taxes, that are levied directly 
from the payer, are quoted at the sum of 
33,411,718 francs, or the additional sum of about 
1,335,4681. This sum of about six millions and a 
quarter would amount to an annual payment of 
about 37. 15s. per head of the population, and it 
cannot be a matter of surprise that the expense 
of living in Paris is becoming rapidly unbear- 
able. The incidence of the taxation is no doubt 
disguised by reason of its indirectness, but thig 
only makes it more heavily felt by those who do 
consume the articles taxed. A man pays iu 
Paris according to his consumption, not accord- 
ing to his means; and thus the rich man escapes 
contributing to the state. The poor man ig 
forced to pay more in proportion than his neigh- 
bour. Of course Englishmen have nothing to do 
with the manner in which the French may levy 
the revenue that they may require, but it is 
right to call attention to the radical unfairness 
of the system, when so many people here are 
clamouring for the introduction of a similar one 
amongst ourselves. As it is, however, the rate 
of local taxation may be taken at nearly 50 per 
cent. on the rental of the inhabitants of Paris, 
including, however, all the relief of the poor, the 
expenses of the hospitals, the schools, &c., whick 
with us are left to the care and charity of 
private individuals. 

But it is to the creation of a description of 
municipal floating debt that the most impartial 
people look with the greatest dread. The city of 
Paris, even now, has a funded debt that gives 
rise to the payment of 13,428,746 francs, to 
defray the interest, and 10,314,892 francs, for 
sinking fund, or nearly a million a year is thus 
absorbed out of the 6} millions raised by the 
town. This is not all, however. The prefect 
has been allowed to issue obligations in the name 
of the city, and for the Caisse des Travaux de 
Paris, to the extent of SO millions of francs, or 
for 3,400,0001. ; and, if reports are to be credited, 
so far from his being contented with that enor- 
mous sum, he has extended it to the amount of 
38 millions of francs (or 1,500,000/. nearly), in the 


sense of the word. No one house, that I can! case of the works undertaken in the Boulevart 


call to mind, has held two private collections of | 


Magenta. It is precisely the danger of this abuse 


pictures equally famous as were once to be seen | of the credit of the town that is to be feared, 
in noisy, yet secluded, Hamilton-place, Picca- | and it is in this respect that the absence of any- 


dilly. — 


thing like a controlling power in the municipal 


And have I not proved, I will ask, that this | council of Paris is to be deplored. As the mem- 
quiet little “place,” of seven houses, through | bers of this body are all of them merely govern- 


which it is now proposed to turn the traffic | 
running to and from Tyburnia and Belgravia, | 
is one very rich indeed in pleasant and “ perhaps” 
undisturbed associations ? 

PETER CUNNINGHAM. 








Cost or THE SHEFFIELD IyuNDATION CoMMIc- 
sion.—The cost of the inundation commission 
now sitting in Sheffield, is declared by a local 
paper to be at the rate of one guinea per minute, 
exclusive of the large sums paid by sufferers 
and others who are acting in opposition to the 
Water Company. It is estimated that the com- 
mission will, by the time it has finished its | 
labours, have cost the company 50,0001. 





ment nominees, and hold their places only as 
long as they vote the budget that is presented ta 
them, the conseil municipal of Paris becomes 
nothing more nor less than a body chosen to 
give a semblance of legality to the proceedings 
of the prefect ; it is utterly powerless to resist or 
to oppose any measure that he may have deter- 
mined. Hitherto there has been no such result 
as was to be expected from this ignoble parody 


|on municipal government, and Paris has gained 


in healthiness, in beanty, in convenience ; in fact, 
in everything that tends to make life valuable in 
large towns. The administration of the city 
funds is confided to a series of officers, who con- 
duct their business with singular skill and atten- 
tion to the public interests, though it must be 
confessed that they have allowed the spirit of 
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red-tapeism, in the conduct of it, to gain the 


by the municipalities of those towns irrespective 


ascendancy; but these officers are not em-| of the cost to the public. He regretted that the 


powered to resist the will of the prefect if he 
should venture to step beyond the limits of his 
duty. They are only to discharge their func- 
tions ; they have no deliberative voice, and they 
must carry into effect the orders that they re- 
ceive from higher powers than their own. There 
is no kind of check upon the fancies or the 
caprices of the prefect of Paris, in fact, and it 
cannot therefore be a matter of surprise that he 
should have been misled in many cases, and 
should have made the mistake of confounding 
straight streets with good lines of communica- 
tion, and broad boulevarts with efficient means 
of ventilation. I fear that much of what has been 
lately executed in Paris, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Madeleine and the Pare Mon- 
ceaux, is liable to this reproach ; and certainly it 
would have been long before the town would 
have been thus modified, if the conseil municipal 
had been freely chosen, or if it had correctly re- 
presented the wishes of the inhabitants. There | 





have created a fictitious demand for labour of |from the other parishioners not taking the | 


endeavours made by the Government some eight 
years ago to effect an arrangement with the 
water companies of London, by which, under 
the Board of Works, a general supply of water 
to London could have been obtained, had been 
defeated. 

Mr. Dalton defended at some length the Board 
of Works. With respect to the great improve- 
ments carried out in Paris they had been told 
that a taxation of 31. 15s. per head of the 
population had been the result; whereas the 
whole rates in respect of the main drainage and 
improvements of London did not amount to 
more than 9d. in the pound on the local assess- 
ment, or about 10s. per head of the population. 
The Board was asked to make larger public im- 
provements. Where was the money to come 
from ? Would the inhabitants like to submit to 
octroi duties, as they did in Paris? There was 


an outcry the moment an increase of the rates | 





ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


Tis building, now completely restored, 
through the munificence of Mr. B. L. Guinness, 
at a cost of about 150,0001., was handed over by 
him to the ecclesiastical authorities, and pub- 
licly opened with an imposing ceremonial, on 
Friday, the 24th of February. 

Although it is called a restoration, the term 
does not properly express what has been done; 
for the building is now presented to the city of 
Dublin in a state of grandeur in which it never 
before existed. It was a labour of love. The 
work, commenced with the original intention of 
spending about 80,000I., is rot left unfinished, 
although nearly twice that amount was found 
necessary. A knotty problem has been solved, 
and though critics will discover some irregu- 
larities of detail at which to level a shaft, all 
honour is due to the taste of the beneficent gen- 
tleman who has saved this truly national monu- 
ment for the admiration of generations yet to 


was spoken of. With respect to the Vestry,!come. Around this old fane hangs an interest- 
is, moreover, this danger about the course that | which was said to have been elected solely by ing history, stretching back to the middle of the 
our neighbours have entered upon, that they | the publicans of the parish, that arose entirely | fifth century of the Christian era. 


Founded in or about A.D. 1190, by Arch- 


the highest and most dangerous class, which | trouble to look after their own affairs. It had | bishop Comyn, first of the Norman Archbishops 


they must go on employing; and thus the neces- | 
sity of always continuing the works at the ex- | 


been urged that the Board of Works ought to | 
decide upon a comprehensive and definite plan | 


of Dublin, it occupies the site of a former 
structure, one of those small and unpretending 


pense of the town is a constant source of pre- | of public improvements, but he might state that , churches, which, scattered so numerously through 
occupation to them. The true remedy to this|the Board had plans already before them in-/ Ireland, have almost justified its name as the 
state of things, to the danger of the gradual in- | volving an outlay of not less than 26,000,001. | “Isle of Saints.” This original edifice was raised 
crease of the debt of the city, and the creation | The present generation were called upon to bear in commemoration of the national saint, who 
of the fictitious demand for labour, would be, | the burden of the neglect of their forefathers. | had given his name and blessing to a well which 
in my opinion, to restore to the municipal London had grown to a great extent without the | exists close by, and has shared now this renova- 
council some sort of control over the money thoroughfares being commensurately increased. | tion. The church erected by Comyn was burnt 


of which they are supposed to regulate the | 
application. 

In the course of the discussion that followed, 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Q.C., said, in looking at 
the vast improvements that had been carried 
out in Paris, there was one subject which had 
been greatly neglected, and that was the effect 
of these improvements upon the great masses of 
the working people. In making a new street, 
large numbers of the working classes were dis- 
placed, without any means being taken to provide 
them with dwellings elsewhere. He knew that | 
the inconveniences in this respect were very | 
great in London at the present time. He had 
had occasion to sit for some of the local judges, 
and many occasions occurred of applications for | 
warrants for the ejectment of tenants from their 
habitations, which he was bound to grant; but 
no one could witness the extent of suffering 
occasioned by the inability of the poor man to | 


The chairman, in closing the discussion, urged 


| that the health of the poorer classes was cared 


for in a higher degree in London than in Paris. 


in 1362, and rebuilt, in 1364, by Archbishop 
Minot, with the addition of a tower, but having 


| no spire. 





Whatever might be the beauty of Paris, it was| Portions of these vencrable relics of antiquity 
obtained by a heavy burden of taxation—enor- are preserved in the walls. There is a vaulted 
mously greater than in London—so great as to chamber at the extremity of the south aisle, 
excite our surprise that it could be borne by the | which is assumed, with some reason, to be a part 
people. Although, however, the cost was enor- | of the early church. In it are the three oldest 
mous, the indirect return obtained by making ,mouuments in the church j—one of them, an 
Paris the centre of attraction for all the world | effigy of Comyn, cut in granite, and character- 
ought not to be lost sight of. Then the question istic of the period; another, considerably muti- 
came, could we so beautify London as to make lated, supposed to be that of De Sandford, an 
it a greater centre of attraction than Paris, and | immediate successor of Comyn: the third is in 
whether an equal expenditure in London would @ better state of preservation, and a perfectly- 
produce results equal to those of Paris? They | legible Latin inscription gives the name of 
must look to the matter of climate in the first | Michael Tregury and the grounds of the prelate’s 
place. London was subject to changes of climate | hope. 
and weather which were unknown in Paris. In| St. Patrick’s not only did duty as a house of 
the latter city the winter was cold, but dry and worship, but for many years sheltered the chief 
clear; in summer the heat was greater, but | seat of learning in Ireland: for a university, 


provide himself with another lodging, without | there were fewer wet days. In the matter of originally projected by Comyn, terminated its 
feeling that a great evil had been created by the cleanliness of the streets, the continuance of | existence only in the time of Henry VIII. This 


turning these people out of their dwellings—bad | 
as these often were, and wanting in all proper | 
sanitary arrangements—without any provision | 
being made for their accommodation elsewhere. | 
With regard to the great works executed in. 
Paris, Mr. Burnell had spoken of their great | 
architectural beauty, but there were differences | 
of opinion on this point. Many people, like | 
himself, might regret that the picturesque fea- | 
tures of the city, and the old historic associations | 
connected with it, had been swept away. 

Mr. Lavanchy thought the impression con- 
veyed in the paper was that the prefect was the 
leading, if not the sole, authority in all those 
matters of public improvement involving so large 
an expenditure of money. He was quite sure 
that an error of that kind had not been inten- | 
tionally made ; but the fact was, that any great 
public work of the nature described must be 
accepted and approved by at least three separate 
bodies or commissioners prior to its being laid 
before the Conseil d’Etat; and if approved by 
that body, it was finally submitted to the Em- 
peror; and, if sanctioned by his Majesty, was 
referred back to the prefect to be carried into 
execution. With regard to the cost of many of 
these great improvements, it was well known 
that this was not borne exclusively by the muni- 
cipality. The sites having been purchased by 
the prefect, they were re-sold by tender to 
companies or individuals, by whom they were 
disposed of to the different parties who built 
upon them. He thought it was much to be re- 
gretted that some such plan as this was not 
adopted by the Board of Works in regard to the 
public improvements in London. 

Mr. Beloe regretted to hear that the water 
supply of Paris was at present only on a limited 
scale; but that regret was modified by the state- 
ment that an augmented supply might shortly 
be expected. The water supply of Liverpool 
and Manchester was happily of the most ample 
and satisfactory kind, and had been carried out 





fine dry weather, both in summer and winter, | 


was a great element. Then, again, there were 
questions involved as to the difference in the 
habits of the people. Would our population 
consent to be concentrated in flats, as was the 
case in Paris, with scarcely a house occupied by 
an independent family ? Could the habits of 
the people be so altered as to forego that do- 
mestic isolation which was so characteristic of 
the English? While we continued to have 
separate dwellings, London must necessarily be 
spread over a very large district, and its roads 
and drains must be of such great extent, com- 
pared with Paris, that the difficulties were in- 
creased in proportion. 








ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Various extra prizes are offered, including 
several gold medals, with reference to the 
Saturday weekly shows, and money prizes by 
the president. A late vice-president offers 
special prizes,—gold medal, or 101. 10s.; large 
silver medal, or 71. 7s.; small silver medal, or 
31. 3s., for the most tastefully decorated dinner- 
table. Beautiful arrangement of the fruit, flowers, 
and china will be the test of merit in this exhibi- 
tion; valuable fruit, or flowers, or china, are 
therefore not required. Each table is to be laid 
as if for a dinner, “ d la Russe,” of ten persons. 

Another special set of prizes is to be offered 
for Window or House Gardening by the working 
classes, and an exhibition of flowers so grown is to 
be held. The financial position, so far as we can 
deduce from the accounts submitted at the last 
general meeting, held on the 14th, is not quite so 
satisfactory as we should desire, and makes us a 
little nervous for the future. The revenue ac- 
count for the year 1864 shows a balance due to 
treasurer (overpaid, therefore, we presume), of 
2,784l., and liabilities to the amount of 3,5461. 
We shall be glad if our deduction be wrong. 





building has been by turns a church and a court, 
a barrack and a hall of council. It has suffered 
from time to time from revolutionary wars. 
Soldiers of the Commonwealth took up their 
quarters in it; and here lingered the loyal 
veterans of James II. until the cause of their 
master was irretrievably lost. Here are memo- 
ries, too, of the unfortunate Strafford, Boyle, 
Earl of Cork, &c. Through its aisles once 
marched in triumph the conquering William of 
Orange; and later still, in connexion with it we 
have the names of Jeremy Taylor, Fuller, 
Swift, Berkeley, with others too numerous to 
mention. 

Through all these years, with their various 
changes in taste or fashion, it must be expected 
that continued and repeated repairs resulted in 
partial mutilation of the building as it had passed 
from the care of Minot. Then it was, in al) 
probability, a fair specimen of the Early English 
period. Some of the details are now in a good 
state of preservation: from these Mr. Guinness 
has taken his cue; and, in replacing many of 
the innovations of the Perpendicular and Debased 
Gothic periods which had crept in, he has en- 
deavoured to reproduce the building in a form 
such as may have been the aim and design of 
Archbishop Minot, or his architect. For instance, 
the windows above the magnificent western en- 
trance, which‘had been displaced for a five-light 
Perpendicular window, are restored to their origi- 
nal character—three single lights, with banded 
shafts, in harmony with the triforium, of which 
there is here a fine example. 

No doubt, some of the fiying buttresses and 
pinnacles which surround the eastern end of the 
Cathedral belong not to the fourteenth century ; 
they are later additions. In their removal Mr. 
Guinness would not have been justified. 

The materials used, too, at different periods, 
have varied. In one part was the old mould- 
ing, Caen stone, now replaced by the hard and 
durable Tullamore limestone, in tint a very 
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light blue; in another a red sandstone formed 
the window dressings. 

A spire of granite was erected (we had almost 
said perpetrated), in 1750, in accordance with 
the will of Bishop Stearne, once dean of the 
cathedral, who bequeathed the sum of 1,0001. for 
the purpose. 

This, surmounted as it was by a huge stone 
ball of more than a ton weight, had a most un- 
graceful appearance. The summit was blown 
down in the great storm of 1839, and the trunk 
remained in that forlorn condition until Mr. 
Guinness formed a point to it, and surmounted 
it with a handsome gilt cross, 7 ft. in height. 
The elevation of the span is 103 ft., and Minot’s 
steeple measures 123 ft. from its parapet to the 
ground, making in all a total of 226 ft. The 





tower stands at the north-west angle of the 


The stalls of the Knights of St. Patrick, an 
order instituted in 1783, and who are here 
installed, have been entirely renewed. Above 
the canopies are placed the helmets and 
swords, the latter having sheaths of crimson 
velvet and gilded hilts; the upholstery is of 
Utrecht velvet. In the stalls are the armorial 
bearings, and high above, from the sills of the 
triforium, hang the twenty-three banners of the 
knights in their legitimate brilliant hues. 

The pulpit, altar-screen, the bishop’s seats, 
and other details are executed in Caen stone, 


he immediately expatiates on the lessons of 
history to which he |png since called attention. 

The disposal of the metropolitan sewage on the 
Maplin Sands, then, would be mere waste of valu- 
able material, since the Maplin Sands are pure 
and mere sand, and can never be converted into 
meadows by any quantity of sewage wasted on 
them for any length of time. Therefore Messrs. 
Napier & Hope’s scheme is baseless, fabulous, 
frivolous, calamitous, hollow, and empty like a 
soap-bubble. b 

But Messrs. Napier & Hope’s scheme is some- 





—having Irish marbles introduced as shafts,— 
and reflect credit on Mr. Lane, architectural 
sculptor. The pulpit is erected as a memorial 
to the late Dean Pakenham. 

The new organ was built for this cathedral by 
Messrs. Bevington & Sons, of London, and is 


thing more than the conversion of Maplin Sands 
into meadows. It is the conversion of either 
meadows or arable land into tenfold greater 
fruitfulness, as the sewage goes along the whol» 
length of Essex,—a district with comparatively 
few residents,—to disembogue its surplus waste 











cathedral, and has a fine old spiral staircase in | fixed behind the stalls on the north side of the | (even if that should turn out to be mere waste) 
its massive walls, and is provided with a peal of choir. The instrument shows two faces; one | into the Maplin Sands and the ocean. And is 


eight bells, which have always been celebrated | 
for their volume and purity of tone. Some of | 
them are marked with interesting inscriptions. | 
Two of the bells had been rendered defective. | 
These were given to Mr. John Murphy, of | 
Thomas-street, Dublin, to recast. This arduous | 
and critical trial of splicing has been attended | 
with complete success. Two new bells have been 
added to supplement the peal. In this tower also | 
is a turret clock, manufactured by Mr. Benson, | 
of Ludgate-hill, and a magnificent specimen of | 
artistic ingenuity and perfect workmanship : its 
cost will be about 1,0001. It possesses the 
novelty of being a chime-clock : it will play four 
tunes, simple and well marked: these, selected | 
and arranged by Dr. Stewart, the present 
organist and musical director of the choir, will | 
be played at intervals by day and night. The 
tunes are,— Adeste Fideles,” at 3 a.m. and p.m. ; 
at noon and midnight, ‘‘ Martyrdom ;” at 6 a.m. 
and p.m., “ Rousseau’s Dream ;” at 9 a.m. and 
p-m., “The Sicilian Mariner's Hymn.” In all 
cases these will be repeated twice, with an in- | 
terval of one bar between the parts. The dials 
of the clock, two in number, are 8 ft. in! 
diameter. 
It is to be regretted that this cathedral lies | 
in a district of the city of Dublin low in level, | 
both physical and social. For the remedy of | 
the former a vast deal has been done; and_ 
from the restoration of the building itself may | 
probably be drawn the remedy of the latter. | 
Under the cathedral flows an old tributary | 
stream of the river Liffey: this is called the 
Poddle ; and it is to the repeated overflows of 
the stream after heavy floods that the hastening | 
of decay is attributed. It was at one time no} 
uncommon occurrence that the floor of the} 
building should be several feet under water. 
Mr. Guinness saw that one of the first steps to | 
be taken in preventing the destruction of the | 
church, was to effect a thorough drainage of the | 
ground upon which it stood; accordingly he 
commenced by removing the floor. Large | 


over the key-board, filling an arch in the choir | not this Baron Liebig’s own very view of what 
with gilt diapason pipes; the other, looking | ought to be done with the metropolitan sewage ? 
west, into the north transept, containing the | Or does he contemplate the formation of some 
large 16-ft. pedal diapason. The organist is | great inland lake of sewage, to be retained till 
well placed for hearing the choir; great mecha- | farmers can be induced to use the whole of it, 
nical skill was exercised to accomplish what has | leaving none at all to be otherwise disposed of * 
been done. About 300 of the old pipes have | Is it not clear to the commonest sense, that for 
been used again, including those of the stops by | some years to come an ocean outfall, directly or 
Renatus Harris, making up the total of 2,750 | indirectly, that will not contaminate any river, 
pipes. The tone is powerful without harshness. | must be provided for the surplus of the perpetual 
An interesting story belongs to the old organ, a | stream of metropolitan sewage? And if Messrs. 
portion of which is worked up in the new. It is | Hope & Napier cannot make it pay by supplying 
said to have been presented by the Duke of | the Esser farmers, how is Baron Liebig or any- 
Ormonde, who captured it at the siege of Vigo. | body else able to do so by supplying Bedfordshire 
The gas-fittings were supplied by Mr. Mooney. | or Middlesex, or any other farmers? And even 
The heating adopted is by means of argand though they could, still, must they not find an 
stoves consuming gas. These are so constructed | ocean exit, whether with Maplin Sands or 
that there is no disagreeable effluvium whatever ;| not with Maplin Sands as the save-all? If 
and twelve of these stoves are sufficient to warm | the Maplin Sands be made of such material as 
the cathedral. | can never be converted into meadows by sewage, 
It is expected that many good changes will | that is Messrs. Napier & Hope’s look-out; and 
follow the example set by Mr. Guinness, who | we do not see how even the Metropolitan Board 
has given quite a new impetus to the improve- | could better themselves even in a pecuniary (far 
ment of the city. |less a sanitary) sense, by turning their sewage 
| river inland, always taking it for granted that 
| they have made as good a bargain with Messrs. 
THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE | pos a & Hope for the supply of the Essex 
UESTION | farmers as they were likely to be able to do with 

Q ‘ | any one else (providing for the requisite surplus 

Baron Ligsic is evidently deeply interested | exit) who meant to supply the farmers of any 
in this question. Not satisfied with what he | other county. If the Board have not made a 
had already written to the Lord Mayor of Lon- | close enough bargain with Messrs. Napier & 
don and others on the subject, he has since Hope for this purpose, that is another question, 
addressed to his lordship another very long i but it does not affect the feasibility of their 
letter, specially decrying Messrs. Napier & Hope’s scheme as a whole, either agriculturally or sani- 
scheme, and with as strong an animus as if he | tarily ; and that scheme appears to us to com- 
intended being himself a competitor for the dis- prise all that Baron Liebig himself seems to be 
posal of the metropolitan sewage could the City | fighting for, although he either does not see it, 
Corporation only succeed in undoing what the or affects not to see it. Moreover, time presses, 
Metropolitan Board of Works have already done. | in a sanitary sense, and the re-opening of the 
The Baron’s tone is not pleasant, however whole subject 18 likely to lead to great delay and 
chimerical he may conceive Messrs. Napier & | serious evils, with probably little of either agri- 














Hope’s scheme to be. And, besides, he takes a 
one-sided and false view of that scheme, as we,— 


| cultural or pecuniary advantage, either to town 
| or country. 


drainage-pipes were laid, the soil was tho- | though merely sanitary reformers, and no spe-| The value of town-sewage to the farmer has 
roughly dried, and a layer of rubble deposited, | ¢ja] advocates of any agricultural scheme in the | been brought before the notice of the Royal 
over this a stratum of shingle, completely im-| midst of the present Babel of views,—will easily | Agricultural Society of England by Mr. Lawes 


pervious to moisture. The floor was lowered | 
2 ft., and is now reached by a flight of steps | 
down from the street-level, its original position, | 
as marked by the bases to the nave-piers. 

These works have been performed by Mr. 
Murphy, contractor without (and we are forced | 
to say more’s the pity) the superintendence of an 
architect. 

Of the new stained-glass windows,—of which | 
some have been contributed by Wailes, of New- 
castle ; Clayton & Bell, Ballantine, Barff,—their 
painted windows,—and a few by local artists,— 
some are memorial windows; much room re- 
mains, however, to commemorate worthies yet 
to come. We hope to see in one portion of 
the building, ere long, a mark of recognition 
of the splendid gift which the Irish metro- 
polis has received at the hands of an illus- 
trious citizen, in the form of either a magni- 
ficent window or a statue, for which there is 
plenty of room. The building already contains 
some good specimens of sculpture, and these by 
hands not unknown to fame; we may mention 
that of Capt. Boyd. Shortly we may hope to 
see here an effigy of the late Archbishop 
Whately, by the same artist. Another com- 
memoration project is at present being agitated, 
namely, the opening of a new street, to be called 
Guinness-street, from St. Stephen’s Green, where 
is a residence of Mr. Guinness, to the cathedral, 
for which would be necessary the demolition of 
the most filthy purlieus of the city. By this, for 
which a company is in process of formation, two 


show. But first as to the Baron’s objections :— 


“Tf London was situate on a hill, the Maplin Sands 
forming the slope of that hill ending in a plain bound by 


being perfectly pure sand, as is stated, consisted in their 


upper part of loam and clay, like the Edinburgh mea- | 


dows, we should then be justified in concluding that those 
slopes would be converted by means of the sewage of the 
metropolis into fertile meadows, the rental of which, 
varying with the character of the soil, would be from 20/. 
to 30/., while a small portion of them would bring 40J.; 
and the sandy meadows near the shore, when covered with 
a black deposit, half an inch in thickness, would then 
acquire a worth of 22/, an acre,” 


But,— 


‘It is in vain to think of transforming the Maplin Sands 
into a fertile soil producing luxuriant vegetation; as, in 
order to do so, more than two millions of tons of clay 
would be necessary to form the requisite superficies 1 in. 
in thickness,” 


In short,— 


“The project of Messrs. Napier & Hope is one of the 
most curious. It is in the fullest sense of the word base- 
less, for the land tq be experimented on does not as yet 
exist, being covered at high-water by the sea, All the 
calculations, therefore, as to crops, returns, and per- 
centage of capital, are absolutely fabulous. It appears to 
me like a soap-bubble, glistening with bright colours, but 
inside hollow and empty. There is not the slightest doubt 
that every penny expended in that frivolous undertaking 
would irretrievably be lost. 

The carrying out of this scheme would not only bea 
squandering of an enormous amount of money, but before 
long would also be looked on as a national calamity.” 


Let us hasten to explain that this “national 


with sanitary evils. The question Baron Liebig 
here views exclusively as an agricultural one; 





great objects would therefore be obtained. 





and accordingly, in alluding to national calamity, 


calamity ” does not seem to have anything to do | 


| (Baron Liebig’s special opponent on some points 
|in this country, by the way), whose views were 


| 


|supported by most of the speakers who took 


| the sea; if, furthermore, the Maplin Sands, instead of| part in the discussion which followed upon the 


| reading of his brief paper. As far as experience 
in this country furnishes data for forming an 
opinion on tke subject, it would appear to be 
decidedly opposed to the statement of Baron 
Liebig, that “the full value of sewage and its 
separate constituents can only be got at when it 
is employed on arable land.” Mr. Lawes re- 
marked that “the parties whose opinions may be 
regarded as having some weight have almost all 
declared that the (practical) difficulties attend- 
ing the application of sewage to arable land are 
so great, that grass land is the only land to 
which it can profitably be applied.” 

The Bill prepared and brought into the House 
of Commons by Lord Robert Montagu, Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly, Mr. Ferrand, and Mr. Hibbert, 
for facilitating the more useful application of 
town sewage in Great Britain and Ireland, has 
been printed. It proposes, amongst its other 
provisions, to give power to local sewer authori- 
ties to acquire waste lands, sandbanks, and other 
lands improvable by the application of sewage 
under the Lands Clauses Act, on a provisional 
order granted by the Secretary of State, and 
confirmed by Parliament. Power is also given 
to local sewer authorities to contract with land- 
| holders for the application of sewage to their 
| lands,—the term of such contract in uo case to 
exceed ten years; and landholders may form 





| associations to take such concessions of sewage. 
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The corporation of London have presented 
their petition to the House of Commons, and 
copies of the same, together with Baron Liebig’s 
report on the utilization of the metropolitan 
sewage, and the second report of the corporation, 
have been forwarded to each member of both 
Houses of Parliament. The petitioners pray 
that before appointing a private Bill committee 
to inquire into the Metropolitan Sewage and 
Essex Reclamation Bill, the House will appoint 
aselect committee to take into consideration the 
best mode of utilising the sewage of the metro- 
polis and other towns of the kingdom, and to 
inquire into all the plans for dealing with the 
sewage, and specially to report upon each of 
such plans for the information of the country, 
with a view to secure for the ratepayer the 
createst amount of profit from the utilisation of 
this property. 

The Metropolitan Sewage and Essex Reclama- 
iion Bill has been read a second time, and been 


referred to a select committee of ten, as proposed | 


by Mr. Ayrton. And very rightly, too. 





TIE O'CONNELL MONUMENT COMPETI- 
TION, DUBLIN. 


IN response to the advertisement for designs 
for a monument to O’Connell numerous designs 


have been sent in. These form a collection of 


the usual kind.—the good and the bad inter-| blocked-up space between our two greatest ¢ 


mixed,—and we might almost say, in studying 
some of them, that the chief impression made on 
the observer is as to the widely different views 
which are entertained of the essential properties 
and character of a national monument, as it is 
proposed this should be considered. 

They are now exhibited in the City Hall, 
Dublin. The models, of which there are eight, 
are conspicuously placed in the 
of this building. Around, on screens, are 
the drawings, made to almost every conceivable 
scale; contributed chiefly by Irish, but, hap- 


of good reputation. 
congruous the design may seem, when consider- 
ing the purpose of the structure, we cannot speak 
in two high terms of one specimen of Decorated 


|sity of opinion exhibited, as respects t y i 
pily, not entirely neglected by English artists latter projects; the sanction of the Legislature | and gateway with its stags, and the flo 
cat Of the latter, however in-| was deliberately given as to the best and most | bellishment of the borders, are asolace. But, as 


Mr. James Farrell is known as the author of 
that extensively pirated work, “ La Colombe 
Retrouvée ;” also of the group, “ The Orphans,” 
exhibited in the London Exhibition of 1851. 
The Society of Arts in New York now possess 
an original model named “The Hunter,” also 
from his studio. 

Mr. Cahill submits a design, in which sculp- 
ture and architecture appear to be well balanced ; 
but it is questionable whether so much as he 
proposes could be executed for anything like the 
amount named in the conditions. Moreover, the 
sculpture would require much thought yet pro- 
perly to express the ideas—suitable enough—of 
the author. 





LEADING THOROUGHFARES OF 
THE WEST. 

From the programme of improvements as | 
passed by Parliament last week, some ray of 
hope is held forth that not only the public build- | 
ings of this city will be suitable to its population | 
and great commercial wealth, but that its boule- | 
varts and grand thoroughfares may sustain | 
comparison with those of Paris. 
| The River Embankment—the most effective 
‘of all our modernizations — will necessitate | 
|}several traverse lines of communication; and | 
|the Law Courts occupying the juste milieu | 
between Town and City, and situate in the | 








leading thoroughfares Holborn and the Strand, | 
will also impose the necessity of wide and 
| intercommunicating streets. 
Concurrent with these two innovations of mar- | 
vellous embellishment, a small beginning is) 
made in the amendment of our ways by the | 
| continuation of Park-lane, in direction to Picéa- 
| dilly, which it is to enter at right angles. This | 


| 


although some opposition was made, and diver- 


he two 


feasible measures, which in the initiative give | 
assurance of better things to come. | 
To widen the tortuous end of Park-lane, as | 


planned by the architect in a style to correspond 
with Belgravia, so as to form a suitable connect. 
ing link with the Westminster improvements. 
Again, on this estate, between Anudley-street and 
Park-lane, a range of noble mansions in Here- 
ford-street has been removed, to make way for 
improvements on a grand scale. Such changes, 
made at the seeming sacrifice of large rentals, 
when carried out, as in this instance, with skill 
and judgment, are sure to pay in increased 
returns, and the interests of owners and occn- 
piers are both served ; but this can happen only * 
on large estates. The great obstruction to im- 
provements in the ancient portions of the metro- 
polis, is the minute and interminable subdivision 
of property and of interests ; therefore, the only 


plea for the opening of any strait or barrier is 


public convenience and imperious necessity ; and 
the power and action of the corporation, and of 
Parliament, the only resource and authority. So 
it is that the City has stood so long disfigured 
by obstructions to traffic, and blots so palpable 
as Middle-row, Holborn ; the gorge of Chancery- 
lane; Temple Bar ; the sealed thoroughfare north 
of St. Paul’s, invidiously blocked only by the 
ecclesiastical and ironical fence ; as well as by 
numberless other barriers in the busiest quarters 
of trade, which, if managed as in the estates 
referred to, would be promptly amended, and 
made to return a doubled rental to the owner, 
and at the same time to facilitate traffic and 
rade for the whole community. 

It is the province of the Chief Commissioner, 
as of the Adile of old, to have regard for public 
interests in this respect; and most certainly 
much is due to Sir B. Hall (Lord Llanover) for 
his commencement in improving our leading 
public thoroughfares. The opening and railing in 
of Piccadilly, and the removal of the old Ranger's 
House (Lady Gordon) were due to him. The 


magnificent hall is truly an improvement, and a concession to | Hon. Mr. Cowper has meritoriously followed in 
arranged ; public necessities, long needed and demanded, | his steps, and has opened Bird-cage Walk,—and 


planted the park borders. To every passenger 
along Piccadilly the removal of the old wall 
ral em- 


the teeming city has since extended a mile an< 
a-half to Kensington, there are still fouler blots 
to erase. The unsightly and ill-placed barracks 


English Gothic, with an infinite varicty of de- | suggested by others, would be a work of time at Knightsbridge stand now in the way, and 
tail, twisted and moulded through innumerable | and of heavy expense ; whereas the continuation | stop all improvement in this the most healthy, 
permutations. It is the work of Mr. Gibbs, of| in a straight line by Hamilton-place is complete | fashionable, and picturesque portion of the line, 


Oxford. 

On another screen is an admirable specimen, 
exquisitely drawn and coloured, of a classical 
temple, containing and sheltering a colossal 
statue. At the four sides, apparently from taste- 
fully-designed fountains, gush copious streams of 
the refreshing water, probably from the Vartry, 
so long promised to the city. Attached to this is 
the name of Mr. Heffer, Liverpool. 

The majority of the designs are architectural, 
but in most there is a fair sprinkling of sculp- 
ture, such combination being seemingly acknow- 
ledged as the most legitimate treatment of a 
monument, 

Amongst the sculptors from whom designs 
might have been expected, we find MacDowell and 
Foley conspicuous by their absence. It is not, 
however, to be inferred from this that mediocrity 
reigns. Although it may be said of the archi- 


| by only cutting open a road from Holford House | 


(the old lane remaining the same), in aid of the 
new issue into Piccadilly. 

It is by no means necessary to abate the por- 
ticoes nor to arch over the areas of Hamilton- 
place mansions, for the roadway is 37 ft. wide at 
the narrowest part, and 42 ft. wide from area to 
area, at the entrance to Piccadilly: when, how- 
ever, it was recommended to substitute for this 
great leading duct from Edgware-road to Grosvenor- 
place, a less direct line by Audley-street, which 
would debouche into Piccadilly at Cambridge | 
| House (actually impinging upon it), the enor- 
|mous cost of the buildings to be demolished | 
could hardly have been considered ; besides that 
the delay of carrying out such wholesale demoli- | 
tion must have extended from session to session ; | 
and at same time the width of Audley-street in | 
some parts is no greater than that of Clarges- | 








tectural compositions’ here exhibited that they 


street. For a main arterial duct this last street | 


which ought to be the noblest boulevart of West 
London. A narrow strip of 1,200 ft. in length 
is covered by stables and an ill-constructed and 
unhealthy barrack. Being in a densely-peopled 


| quarter, it is the worst for troops; whilst the 
| position, elevated, open, and fashionable, is most 


valuable for the aristocracy. Six public-houses 
and music-halls, built close to it, exclude first- 
class mansions, and depreciate the whole ricin- 
age. Surely a site distant two or even three 
miles from the Horse Guards would not be too 
far for cavalry, as we find that Chelsea and 
Kensington suit the infantry for quarters. Such 
a removal would be beneficial to the troops and 
a boon to the public. QvONDAM, 





MODERN LONDON BURGLARS. 
Or late, robberies of valuable goods have been 


are comparative failures, those only being suit-| would be wholly inadequate, its mean width so frequent in the metropolis, that it has become 
able which are beyond the means at the disposal | being only 32 ft. from area to area, the average a question to be put to architects and builders 
of the committee, it must in justice be said of | width of the Park-lane gorge being only 24 ft. whether it be not possible to construct business 


some, if not all of the models exhibited, that 


they would form groups creditable as such to the | 


British nation, while their authors will guarantee 
their execution for the sum named. If the more 
successful of these should have been suggested 
by the acknowledged success of the Nelson 
monument in Liverpool, no one should blame 
the authors. 

Amongst these, foremost are the designs of 
“Derrynane,’ James Farrell, Joseph Farrell, 
Thomas Farrell, John Farrell, and John Cahill, 
all of whom have already won distinction; the 
first perhaps not so much a sculptor as an 
architect, his design is admired for its symmetry 
and grouping. 

The works of Mr. Thomas Farrell are not 
unknown, and in this instance he has proved 
true to the reputation which he has framed for 
himself. His panel for the Wellington Testimo- 
nial in the Phoenix Park has before now been 
noticed in terms of praise; and of his recent 
statue of Capt. Boyd, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
it has justly been expressed by one who has 
visited the principal cities in Europe, including 
Rome, that he “has seen few statues to equal, 
but none to surpass it.” 


| from house to house ! | 
It is quite clear that openings and clearances | 
| through Mayfair are much needed for the wide | 
| ranges of modern West London, which have been | 
| superadded since this was the only aristocratic 
quarter citrad Hyde Park; but for commercial 
| and passenger traffic, what is really needed is a 
| direct thoroughfare between the widest and most 
|densely populated quarters of the metropolis: 
| the existing zigzags, mazy though they be, are 
as yet sufficient for retired residents, and the 
carriages of their guests and visitors ; therefore 
innovations such as these ought rather to be left 
to the diseretion of agents concerned in the 
management of the Berkeley and Sutton estates, 
which share the whole district between them : 
to disturb their slumber is useless. 

On the Grosvenor estate, the most extensive 
of all, the system of management is very dif- 
ferent. A clearance has been made of several | 
streets, and Grosvenor-place has been extended | 
in a straight line to the Victoria Hotel; this | 
whole district being now laid out with direct | 
routes leading to the Palace and to Westminster, | 
by Victoria-street, an open space being reserved 
for plantation, and the projected buildings 











premises not only jire-proof, but also thief-proof. 
These robberies, which have astonished the mer- 
chants and traders of London, show in a marked 
degree the ability and activity of the thieves, 
and the adroitness and cunning so remarkable 
in the system of receiving and getting rid of 
valuable goods. At the same time, the want of 
sufficient preventive and detective cunning on 
the part of the police shows some fault in the 
present organization, and calls loudly for a 
speedy remedy. 

The planning of all the more recent great 
robberies shows a remarkable similarity, which 
would lead persons to believe that the mischicf 
has been done by one daring and dangerous 
gang. But however this may be, when we 
consider the concentration of the police in the 
City, it is difficult to imagine how the plunder 
of many thousands of pounds value can be 
carried off without question through the streets 
in the night time, unless it be that the heavy 
footsteps of the police in the silent streets 
give but too sufficient warning to the thieves. 
Besides the police who are visible, however, 
there is also a considerable staff of detective 
police who are always on duty. 
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In one instance, the robbery was effected by | should not this plan be brought more extensively | eye could wish, the feeling, on the whole, is 
means of a side passage, on a Saturday night or | into practice? Wires laid properly, and communi- | marred by some incongruous article designed 
on Sunday, into the premises of a watch-maker cating with a powerful alarum-bell, which would | without reference to any law either in shape or 
and jeweller. The house above the shop was used | continne ringing for a considerable time, would | colour. How diverse, for instance, are the arti- 
as offices, which, as well as the shop, appear to | often gaye property. But, above all, we need | cles which are brought to our table; and how 
have been left unoceupied from the Saturday | increased vigilance on the part of the police ; for | few of them partake of those simple lines which 
till the Monday morning ; so that the cracksmen | through the trust which is reposed in them, the | not only please the eye, but are so well adapted 
were left without interruption to break through | public are liable to be more lax than they should h t 


, ) to the uses for which they are required. Why 
walls and panels, and into safes and other strong | be in their precautions. should our tea-kettles, teapots and the common- 
places. In this case, as it has been in others, | Instances of the careless way in which gold is | est articles that we use, not be designed upon 
there was a strong light in the shop during both | sent from the jewellers of Clerkenwell to the | those fixed laws which I have already so often 
night and day; and in the shutters were loop-| flatting-mills constantly occur. Boys are en-|referred to? If the silversmith. founder, and 
holes through which the police could look into| trusted in the winter nights with gold worth | potter, who produce those articles were trained 
the shop and discover intruders or any disturb-| 1001., and even more; and there is such a | upon @ system, instead of leaving them to usc 
ance of the arrangements of the property. | perfect system of receiving, that matters of this | their intuitive perception of what was either 

In another instance, access was obtained into | kind may be bought and paid for at a small | ugly or beautiful, we should have articles which 
an adjoining cellar, through the wall of which | rate, without question, and in a few hours the | would not only give pleasure to those who use 
a hole was cut ina most scientific manner into | melting-pot will have effectually rendered the | them, but would, besides, influence the taste in 
the adjoining vault, in which was the safe of a| material unrecognizable. Surely, with all our | judging what was perfect or imperfect—whether 
bullion and jewel dealer, the chief part of whose | police appliances, the present arrangements of | in those things which man made with his own 
stock was taken away, and, so far as we know, | the receivers should be prevented, and then we | hands, or in Nature herself. Iam aware that 
nothing has since been heard of it. In connexion | should have a large diminution of crimes of this | since the London Exhibition of 1851 there is 
with this robbery, it is to be noted that there | description. |@ very marked difference in the shape of the 


were not only persons living on the premises, | People are inquiring, How is it that such | articles to which I refer; but this desire in the 











but also a watchful little dog; yet no alarm was | daring deeds are effected under the very eyes of | publie for that which is simple and shapely in itself 


given, and the policeman on the beat heard no! the police? During a number of years we have | is not matured so rapidly as it should be, from the 
disturbance on the night of the robbery. | had opportunities, in various ways, of marking | fact that in our schools of design no such laws as 
In the Strand, in another case, three men en- | the working of both the City and the metropo- | I hold by are laid down for the primary instruction 
gaged the top room of a lodging-house, from | litan police, and we cannot agree with some of | of pupils. Nothing, in my opinion, can be more 
which they made their way to the outside of the | the speakers at the ward meeting that they are | simple than the use of those lines for beginners ; 
roof; and after proceeding a short distance, they | a set of ignorant boors; for, before admission | and if the article goes no further than the mere 
opened a mode of admission into the premises of! can be obtained into the force, the men have to | skeleton of the figure there will be true shape, 
a watchmaker, where they collected a quantity | show that they have received a fair amount of | anda pleasing proportion. And if the skeleton 
of valuable property, returned with the booty to| education. Their character must also bear | requires to be clothed over, the elaboration 
the lodging-house, and left with it in a carpet- | careful inquiry ; but we believe, as many others | should flow from the same lines, which will 
bag between three and four o'clock in the dv, that the police have, during the last few | always give a harmony and repose to the finished 
morning. years, deteriorated; and the cause of this is/design. Our exhibitions, agricultural meetings, 
Another extensive robbery was successfully | evident; for, in various directions, there has | flower shows, and such like, are all tending in 
effected in the premises of Mr. Walker, at the been increased demand for labour, and the/| the same direction; and although the severe 
corner of Sun-court, Cornhill. The upper part | wages of several trades have materially increased, | geometric test which I have laid down is not 
of this house was occupied as offices; and into one | while the sum paid to the police has remained | brought forward in a distinctive way, you will 
of these, which was rented by Sir John Crossley, stationary. The amount of salary of the greater find that the judges at those meetings always 
the thieves entered, and there they took about | part of the force is certainly not sufficient for give the prize to that which is the most perfect 
201. from an old-fashioned safe. Afterwards an the proper support of those who have families; in geometrie form and colour. Mr. Gowans 
attempt seems to have been made to force the | and, when we consider the large trust and con- | concluded by showing that the same principles 
sides of Mr. Walker’s shop, but this was so/| fidence placed in the police, it is of importance | applied to colour. 
thickly plated with iron that the burglars were | that they should be properly paid. There can| Professor Blackie said there were one or two 
foiled. They next seem to have made their way | be no doubt, too, that, in many parts of the} points on which he differed from Mr. Gowans. 
into an apartment below the shop, and drilled | metropolis, the numbers of the police are in-| He thought Greek architecture had nothing 
the ceiling and upper flooring with numerous | sufficient for useful service. In the Caledonian- | whatever to do with religion, except in the outer 
holes very close together around a space large road, which has now become a bustling and | decoration of it,—namely, in the sculptural deco- 
enough to admit the body of aman. This being important thoroughfare, robberies are of fre-| ration. Then he thought Roman architecture, 
done, the piece of flooring was knocked upwards | quent occurrence. Other instances might be | again, had nothing to do with Roman religion, 
by a sharp blow, and then with ease watches mentioned. Enough, however, has been shown but was merely the natural tendency of the 
and jewelry were seized and carried away, the to prove that the present system of police re-| human mind to improve. The same remark 
value of which is said to be between 5,0001. and | quires consideration and improvement; and, in | applied to Christian architecture. No doubt, 
6,0001. In this case there were lights in the case any inquiry should be made, the detective | Christianity mounted to heaven, and so it was 
shop, and the opportunity for police inspection | police should not be overlooked, nor the advan- | natural that, in their architecture they should 
through the holes in the shutters ; and yet no dis- | tages or disadvantages of the system of rewards, | desire to bring things up to the highest degree 
covery of the burglary was made until some of | without which it is not easy to get them actively of perfection. He could not see that architec- 
Mr. Walker’s people went to business on Monday to work. | ture had anything to do with religion one way 
morning. Three if not more persons seem to a | or another. on could not understand at all how 
have been engaged in this work. | that because the Greeks worshipped an unknown 
Such events as these following in such rapid | BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. | God they should take the circle as the base of 
succession have caused much uneasiness, and | | all architecture. He should like to understand 
rove that more is needed than there is in use at | | the connexion between the circle and the un- 
pane to protect property from the burglar’s| Ar the last meeting, Mr. Jas. Gowans read | known God. 
skill; and when we find that walls with iron|a paper on “ Beauty in Common Things,”| Mr. J.D. Peddie said, that geometric principles 
plates have offered successful resistance, it be- urging, at starting, that beauty in shape had much to do with material beauty of all kinds 
comes a question whether, if the floor or ceiling | or form must rest on true geometric prin- theret could be no doubt whatever; and, espe- 
had been so protected, safety would not have ciples. He agreed with those who maintain | cially in the art of the architect, it was impossi- 
been ensured. A due regard to safety is not that both the Greeks and the Christians deter- | ble for any man to deny the importance of the 
only needful in connexion with shops, but it is| mined the plans of their buildings by geometric | observance of geometric principles. But he had 
also requisite in connexion with chambers in figures, and went on to say,—Much has been | not been able to understand to what extent those 
banks in which treasure to an immense extent | done to increase the comfort of the lower classes | who upheld similar theories to those Mr. Gowans 
is laid away. The loss of the bullion, &c., in| of this country, and no doubé the interior of a had proposed, considered the beauty of architec- 
the Bank of England would be a national disas-| house is of the first consequence: but, while | tural works to depend upon the observance of 
ter, and an audacious attempt by tunnelling was | this is so, the exterior should be designed so as | geometric principles—whether they maintained 
at one time made to effect such a robbery. to have true shape, however plain and unpre- | that this was a condition of the beauty of archi- 
Some years ago, as we remember, a gentleman | tending it may be; for it is quite possible to | tectural works, or whether they meant that if a 
who went to a north of England town to manage | develop beauty in the cottage of the poor as;man was merely sitting down like a machine 
a branch of the Bank of England there, was} well as in the mansion of the rich. Ugliness, | and working by geometric rules he could thereby 
in constant fear that thieves would tunnel from | which stands in the same relation to beauty in| produce a great architectural work. He was 
the sewers or elsewhere into the underground | the material world as beauty does to goodness | very much inclined to doubt this doctrine alto- 
chamber in which the treasure was kept; and|in the spiritual world, does a great deal more | gether. He believed geometric principles had 
this fear was not altogether groundless. It | than merely offend the eye. It has its effect in | very much to do with architectural beauty. They 
may be worth while to inquire if there be no | lowering the moral tone of those whose senses probably had as much to do with beauty of archi- 
risk in this way in other quarters. | are habituated to it. Beauty, again, being akin | tecture as the laws of harmony had with music ; 
At night, the Bank of England is carefully | to goodness, has the opposite effect,—that is, of but as no man by merely observing the laws of 
guarded, not only by certain officials of the| reforming and elevating the moral sense of | harmony could produce a great musical composi- 
Bank, but also by a detachment of soldiers;| those who are constantly under its influence. tion, so no man could produce a great architec- 
and in most other banks there are clerks and| Having said so much as to the exterior of our | tural work merely by observing geometric rules. 
other responsible persons who sleep on the pre-| buildings, I wish now to notice how the same 
mises. It might be worth comgideration if the |  sipeec.re: which give grace tc the exterior should 
same precaution should not be taken in other | be carried to the interior, notonly indetermining| ArcHxotocican Discovery at COLCHESTER. 
places where a large amount of valuable pro- | the exact proportions of the rooms, but also in Some workmen, while employed in the garden 
perty is kept. Several persons having charge | producing the furnishings, so that each and | of Mr. Robert Halls, fruiterer, Colchester, have 
in this way would prevent collusions, and also| all may harmonize, and produce that unity | discovered within and near the Roman wall on 
deter offenders. In many provincial towns, | of effect without which nothing can be per-| Balkerne-hill, a fine specimen of Roman tesse- 
alarum-bells have been used to a considerable | fect. How often do we find that, while some| lated pavement, the most elaborate and orna- 
extent in warehouses, manufactories, &c. Why | portion of the furnishings may be all that the | mental in design of any yet found in this town. 
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THE INNS OF COURT HOTEL.* 
Tus structure, now in course of erection, has 
frontages in Holborn and in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
the ground on which it stands extending from 


one to the other. A narrow thoroughfare called 
‘““ Whetstone Park” divides the hotel into two 





blocks, the one with a frontage to Holborn occu- 

pying more than tw o-thirds, and the other, with | 
a frontage to Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the remaining | 

portion of the area. A tunnel on the basement | 
story, under the “ park,” and a wide gallery or | 
corridor on the first-floor, over the same, seen | 
in our plan, unite the two blocks into one, and | 
leave the intervening thoroughfare unobstructed. | 
A noticeable feature in the plan is the introduc- | 

tion of a large interior court, occupying the | 
centre of the Holborn block, 70 ft. long by 40 ft. 

wide, with a roof of iron and glass, and faced with | 
Bath stone, round which many of the sitting | 
rooms are placed, and which will, when finally | 

completed, be laid out as a conservatory, with | 

ornamental water in the centre. On the ground , 
floor of the Holborn block are the coffee-room, | 
55 ft. by 23 ft. ; numerous private dining-rooms, | 
bar, and manager’s rooms; and on the upper | 
floor a ladies’ coffee-room, also 55 ft. by 23 ft., | 
and a reading-room adjoining, 32 ft. by 23 ft. | 

In the Lincoln’s-inn-fields block, a principal | 
coffee-room, 30 ft. wide, and 70 ft. long, is 
planned, with numerous dining and arbitration 
rooms of handsome dimensions. A billiard-room 
(for three large tables) 68 ft. by 30 ft., anda 
smoking-room, 40 ft. by 16 ft., are included in 
the arrangements. 

The bed-rooms are 170 in number, with bath- 
rooms throughout on each floor, and each block 
of the building will be fitted with an ascending 
room, or passengers’ lift, and with lifts for domes- 
tic purposes, worked by hydraulic machinery. 
The buildings throughout are constructed on | 
Messrs. Fox & Barrett’s system; and there are | 
four principal staircases for visitors, and two | 
secondary staircases for servants and domestics. | 

The kitchens are on the basement story, the 
principal one being 40 ft. by 40 ft., and 16 ft. | 
high, to be fitted with cooking apparatus by | 
Messrs. Jeakes & Co. Adjoining are the ser 
vants’ hall, delf, glass, and china rooms, and | 
other requisite conveniences. Large ale and | 
porter cellars, cellars for wine in wood and | 
bottle, heating apparatus chambers, and the | 
bed-rooms for the men and women servants, | 
occupy the remainder of the basement. | 

The general building is seven stories in height. | 
The flues from the larger fireplaces are carried | 
up in tubes, inclosed in hollow shafts, thus form- 
ing an air-chamber round the flues, into which 
communication is had from various rooms. All 
the staircases, entrance-halls, and the interior | 
court will be warmed by hot-water apparatus. 

The style of the building is modified Italian. 
The two principal fronts are built in Bath stone, 
with polished columns of Aberdeen granite at 
the doorways and windows of each. The height 
of the Holborn front, from pavement to parapet, 
is 80 feet ; and of the Lincoln’s-inn-fields front, 
between the same points, 90 feet. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Lockwood & Mawson, of Lon- 
don and Bradford ; the builders, Messrs. Hill & 
Keddell, of Whitechapel ; and Mr. Heard is the 
clerk of the works. The estimated outlay of the 
building, including the freehold site upon which 
it is erected, and the furniture, is 135,0001. 





CHEAP DECORATION FOR WINDOWS. 


MicaGrapuy, or the process of printing by 
chromolithography on extremely thin leaves of 
mica, has been lately successfully employed in 
France, in the imitation of painting on glass for | 
windows. The designs, either entire or in por- 
tions, are first prepared on the stone, the 
shadows being put in by flat tints as usual, and | 
printed off on the mica in colours. The sheets | 
of mica are then exposed to a high degree of | 
heat, in a furnace, by which they are said to | 
acquire the quality of enamel, and being thus | 
ready, are cemented to the inner side of the | 
glass, and varnished over. The principal merit | 
claimed for the invention is the enormously re- 
duced price at which, by this process, painted | 
windows, of a sort, may be made. 





Tue Constrvucrion oF RESERVOIRS. —In the 
House of Commons, in reply to Mr. Ferrand, 
Sir G. Grey said the draft of a bill was prepared 
containing a clause which it might be expedient 
to introduce into all private bills for the con- | 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. referred to the so-called “ restorations” now |stracted from the tributaries of the rivers 
going on 80 vigorously in France, and observed | Wharfe and Aire. These reservoirs together 
THE usual meeting of members was held on | that there were no greater iconoclasts than the | have an area of about 160 acres. The expense 
Friday evening, the 17th ult., at the house in French sculptors, who would chip off the most | of making these three reservoirs has, however 
Conduit-street. : delicate foliage, or the most elaborate and bean- | secured to the people of Bradford valuable drain. 
The chair was occupied by the president (Mr. | tifal ornament, if it happened to be a little | age grounds amounting to above 10,000 acres, 
Christian). ; cracked. | the water from which is said to be remarkably 
<n no age er tn pen Me ay = —- | pure and soft. The reservoirs for collecting the 
rene Mr. William Frederick Potter i, 29, Elnore. COMPETITIONS. ssbaend deh aie neon aoe 
; I , 9, é 5 conduits for bringing the same to 
place, Lower-road, Islington ; and Mr. Gilbert R. Belfast.—In a recent limited competition for a the town are upwards of thirty miles in length, 
Redgrave, of 18, Hyde Park Gate, South Ken- | Wesleyan college, proposed to be erected at nd include about five miles of tunnelling. — 
sington, were elected members of the Associa-| Belfast, four architects, distinguished for their| These important works have cost above half 
tion. ; success in public buildings, were invited to com- | million, and have been carried out by Mr. 
Mr. Blashill proposed, and Mr. R. P. Spiers | pete: these were,—Mr. Jones, Dublin ; Mr. Hill,| Leather and Mr. Rooke, civil engineers, Leeds. 
seconded, a vote of thanks to the Royal Institute | Leeds; Messrs. Lanyon, Lynn, & Lanyon,| Mr. Gott, C.E., of Bradford, is now in charge of 
of British Architects for opening the voluntary | Belfast ; and Mr. Fogerty, Dublin. After con. | the works, and acting as waterworks manager 
examination class lectures to the members of the | siderable examination the committee selected | in addition to his duties as borough surveyor. 
Architectural Association. : | the design No. 2, submitted by Mr. Fogerty, as On applying to the magistrates for certificate 
Mr. Blashill expressed his regret that there | that best suited for their purpose. He has ac-| of completion, Mr. Bateman, who has made a 
were no examinations this year, and that the | cordingly been instructed to prepare the work- special examination for the Bradford Waterworks 
four gentlemen who had presented themselves | ing drawings. The cost, as at present arranged, | Committee read an elaborate report, in conclu- 
would consequently be disappointed. is not to exceed 10,0007. It may be well to sion of which he said :— 
The vote was unanimously accorded. : |mention that the committee presented the un- | _ “On the whole, therefore, although I cannot pronounce 
Mr. R. W. Edis then read a paper entitled | successful firms each with 40/., as some compen- | the reservoir to be in a perfectly satisfactory state, I 
“ Architectural Notes from Bouvais to Rheims,” | sation for their trouble in the preparation of a the qunpeimnan #0 ° seeure, and the work free 
including sketches of Noyon, Laon, and the designs. safficient’ the ablsiainans foe diecheaging the —— 
towns and villages along the route, part of which — well designed and executed, and the reservoir capable of 
we have printed. 


holding the quantity of water required by the lst section 
At the conclusion Mr. Ridge observed that BRITISH ARCH AOLOGICAL go ye, 
architectural travellers often = : pees not ASSOCIATION. resident watchman, and that the quantity and character 
ini i yuildi s of a leakage and all the circumstances of the reservoir anc 
pace? errs heat an, Forgan of AT the meeting held February 22nd, Mr. G. works should be narrowly and carefully a each | — 
1 y & . : Godw V.P t} hai letter f the recorded. Any change which indicates waste or danger 
France, and which in their design and arrange- | “0¢win, V.P., in the chair, a letter from the jouig be immediately ettended to. bat on long as the 
ment were so widely different from those observed treasurer, Mr. Pettigrew, accompanying S0Me | ieakage remains stationary in quantity and free from 
in England. presents to the library, made by the late Duke — e matter Fang 5 p00 and on enbeobpen 
Mr. R. P. Spiers observed, that of Rheims Ca-|°f Northumberland, laid upon the table, was ()°\08 1 prope ene culldstdiy 05 talhens the tration 
thedral especially, the portion round the choir read by the chairman, lamenting the decease by any method which would disturb the grounds.” 
had an extremely fine effect. There was, how- = ——— ~ oo ond eggs The magistrates agreed, after consideration, 
ever, one feature in the cathedrals of France | +8 eo an ah y am) cancanet Ae ae = to adjourn the decision of the question until the 
which he had noticed, and that was, that the | Copgress of the Association, at Durham, wn the 18th April next. 
length was not so great compared with the month of August. Mr. Pettigrew concluded his 
width. It had always struck him, on entering letter in the following terms :—“ In his Grace’s 
Westminster Abbey, that much of the effect of decease, boxes ye hes lost wm — ae ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AND MODERN 
so grand a structure was lost in consequence of *Htiquities and the arts a most enlightened cu wri TARR : Gn tiaeeek 
the building being so narrow in comparison with | tivator, letters and literature in general a ANTIQ XIES OF CHESTER. 
the great height from the floor to the pitch of | #¢@lous friend and supporter; but in that which Arryovcn the following communication re- 
the roof. With regard to the cathedral at|™ore especially regards the moral individual | eats some of the particulars already given in 
St. Etienne, he thought it bore evidence of #94 his perpetual exercises as the friend of the our pages we might lay ourselves open to the 
having been patched up in a remarkable manner. | POOT and needy, it were difficult to employ terms charge of unfairness if we did not print the 
The Town Hall at Rheims was extremely well  *™liciently Cogens to express what we must all whole of it :— 
planned, and there was an old aisle in it which %° sensibly feel.” The chairman from his own 
was especially curious and worthy of notice. | knowledge described several services rendered | of the Builder for February 18, containing a 
When, in 1861, he visited the place, he saw some | © archeology by this most excellent man. —_ leader headed “ Roman Antiquities and Modern 
interesting mosaics which had been recently dis- | Mr. Wilton Rex communicated a paper, “ On _Antiquaries in Chester,” commenting upon a 
covered, and which it was proposed to deposit in | the Customs and Prerogatives belonging to the | newspaper account of two lectures which I re- 
a museum about to be formed. Referring to the | Towne of Glensforde, in Suffolk, with the Anti-| cently delivered in Chester upon some Roman 
portion of the paper read by Mr. Edis, which | (ties of the same,” which was read by Mr. 
treated of Christian iconography, Mr. Spiers | Levien, and gave rise to an interesting conver- 
observed, that he believed the nimbus was of | Sation. Mr. J. T. Irvine sent drawings of re-| }rought under the notice ef the Soci ‘ty of Anti- 
very early (Pagan) origin; and as an illustra. |)" in the churches of Bradford-on-Avon and quaries in a paper read by Mr. Tite in January, 
tion, he mentioned that a statue of Diana had | Ashton Steeple. The former were very curious, 1964; and I rely upon your sense of justice to 
been excavated at Ponrpeii, which had the orna- | Tepresenting some ancient pieces of stone built afford me an opportunity of maki 
ment or emblem so frequently found in the works | Mto the church and singularly sculptured, pre- marks upon it. 
of the early Christian period. | senting interlaced strap works in panels, witha = The only portion of your comments of which I 
} Mr. Blashill said he quite approved of the|Chequered or diaper design, resembling the have personally to complain, is that in which I 
plan adopted by Mr. Edis, in his expedition, of | #*™@ngement of oe, early tenselated pave- am accused of a want of courtesy to Mr. Tite,—a 
examining the village churches of France. The | ™&?ts- There was likewise half a recumbent statement that I read with considerable surprise, 
practice was, he thought, much to be com. | "gure of a lady in the costume of Edward I., or ag nothing could have been farther from my 
mended, as students of architecture were too | beginning of Edward 11., coloured. pe wish; nor can I or my friends discover any 
much addicted to studying and copying cathe- | Mr. George Vere Irving read a paper “On passage in either of my lectures which could 
drals only. It was more profitable for them, as | the Swords of Andrea Ferrara, illustrating his possibly be with common fairness distorted into 
young architects, to visit the churches, and to subject by many examples and rubbings, with guych an accusation. I certainly ventured to 
become thoroughly conversant with them, than to | varied characteristics. 4 * oa state that Mr. Tite’s paper was “full of inaccu- 
occupy 80 large a period of their time in cathe- | Mr. Halliwell exhibited a beanti ul seal o ne | racies,” and that in it he had committed grave 
dral research, as few of them would ever have | Guild of Holy Cross at Stratford - on - Avon, | archeological errors; adding, that the sooner 
the chance of building a cathedral, although he | which he had never met with before. It is stat | such errors were rectified the better for archro- 
hoped that he himself might have that privilege elegant, and belongs to the fifteenth century. logy, as in the most recent work of any import- 
before he died. With respect to the advice | _ A paper on the wry ae: @ large collection of} ance on Roman remains (“Notices of Roman 
which was every now and then given to students, Saxon coins at Ipswich, by Mr. Francis, was read. | Bath,” by the Rev. W. H. Scarth), the Chester 
not to study foreign works, all he could say was, | | discoveries were compared with those at Bath, a 
that he thought such advice would generally be | a that was certainly not warranted by 
traced either to amateurs or to architects who | | the facts. In so doing, however, I do not for a 
| moment consider that I passed the bounds of 


BRADFORD WATER-SUPPLY. 
had never themselv esigned anything good. | sale ty Ae Sap cle nt c e 
os he e , Edi y is | THE DOR PARK RESERVOIR. | fair criticism, and had Mr. Tite reason to com- 
He moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Edis for his ; ; os I ae hed e 
very interesting paper. AN important inquiry has been held at Brad. | plain in similar terms of inaccurate facts, &c., 
Mr. John Hayward defended the Puritans | ford respecting the security of one of the reser- | in my Paper, I should certainly not op attri- 
: | voi ri the waterwork , ute s adverse criticis “9 -ourtesv 
from the charge of iconoclasm, which had been | voirs connected w ith weed W gti of oe | — d a verse criticism to a want of courtesy 
i di f p ‘ e ‘equently | on his part. 
referred em by Mr. Edis, and also|town, and as attention has been frequentty | on h i wu 
P S eguinst them by lled to this reservoir by Mr. Ferrand, M.P., in Whatever may be Mr. Tite’s present opinion 
by Mr. Spiers, and contended that they ought | called to this reser y Mr. Ferrand, ’ : : 
0 j : i iews | the H f Commons (in consequence of whose | as to the character of the Chester remains, does 
to be judged, not according to our views of art | the nor goth Bangor nyoerrten co ] t affect the question. I had to deal solely 
or of toleration, but with relation to the feel- | complaints Mr. Rawlinson, C.E., was sent down | no t question. f al solely 














My attention has been directed to the number 


| remains discovered within the limits of the city 
in June, 1863, the same subject having been 


ng a few re- 








ing of the age in which they lived. The object | by Government), and much uneasiness occa-| with his original opinions and statements, as 
re . } | -o , ° >, > ; 9 } e 
which they had in view was not so much to/sioned to the inhabitants in the valley below | they appeare din the report of his paper in Tl 
destroy er re of high art, as to prevent what | when the reservoir has been filled for testing | Gentleman's Magazine for March, 1864, and 
‘ ; , as t whe 


they imagined to be idolatry. | purposes, the following account will no doubt be | which Mr. Scarth also — ~ be fies _ 
The Chairman spoke in favour of visiting the read with interest. ae referred to, _ — 0 Me . Py -. An 
small churches of France, and deprecated the! The Doe Park Reservoir is one of three reser- opportunity : veri ying Me : 10 tome ~ 
idea that they were not to study French archi- | voirs which have been constructed for the pur- Tite 8 rr rah oo md ath. From this rep: 
tecture. |pose of compensating millowners for water I extract h ollow oo Aa “ cdiaienel 
Mr. Edis, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, | which the Corporation of Bradford has ab- On further examining these excavations, Mr. 
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Tite found the distinct remains of a small temple 
or shrine. This temple originally consisted of 
twenty-four Corinthian columns, four at each 
end and eight on each side. Of these, ten re- 
main in their places—that is, there were ten 
bases and considerable portions of the shafts. 
Other fragments of the shafts and portions of 
the capitals were found in the rubbish, and the 
foundations of the twenty-four were to be recog- 
nised ;’ and further, that the first base dis- 
covered rested “on a square block of red sand- 
stone standing on the maiden rock.” 

These are not simply opinions or suggestions 
advanced by Mr. Tite, but they are, to quote the 
words in his letter read before the Chester 
Archzeological Society, “ incontestable” facts ; 


only a small portion of the original structure, 
&c., I was inclined to the belief that they 
formed a portion of the remains of public baths ; 
but to this I subsequently added, that the 
“ absolute proof must wait until future excava- 
tions expose more of the southern portions of the 
building.” Of the conjoint erection of baths 
and basilicee we have not only the evidence of 
the Wroxeter example, but also the records of 
others at Ribchester and Lanchester. 

However distasteful it may be to Mr. Tite to 
find his statements questioned, I attribute the 
errors in his paper to the circumstance of his 
visit to Chester having been of a hurried cha- 
racter, and that it did not afford him sufficient 
time to make an accurate personal inspection of 








and yet, however the quotation may be defended, 
it is “full of inaccuracies.” In the first place, 
the blocks under the bases did not rest on the 
maiden rock, but had a thin bed of stone con- 
crete beneath them, the same plan having been 
adopted under the foundations of all the walls 
also. Secondly, nine bases only were discovered, 
all of which were in situ, with one exception in 
the northern range, which had been evidently 
pushed out of position during the erection of 
some modern buildings. Thirdly, the sites of 
two rows of pillars, ten in each range, were to 





|the remains (I am assured by the gentleman 
| who accompanied him to them that his visit did 
| not extend to one entire hour). However much 
| he may have been assisted by the two visits of 
| his clerk, it does not alter the fact that his lec- 
| ture, like his own visit, bore the marks of great 
| precipitancy ; so much so, that at the very time 
| he was reading his paper before the Society of 
| Antiquaries (January, 1864), the excavations | 
| were not completed; in fact, unless he mate- | 
|rially enlarges his original paper, it will, I be- 
lieve, be found that he has omitted to mention 





j 
j 


took great pains to measure and describe all that 
was to be seen. As soon as he learnt that others 
had done so also, he sent a courteous note, 
stating his regret that he had inadvertently 
interfered with a duty undertaken by others, but 
unknown to him. Mr. Tite, of course, is not 
responsible for the opinions and conclusions of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, which, after all, seem 
to have been the main provocative. Why such 
an amount of anger should have been shown 
because of a well-meant and kindly effort, fol- 
lowed by a most courteous and reasonable ex- 
planation, must still remain a modern “ Chester 
mystery,” though no Miracle. 





WORKHOUSE AND HOSPITAL NURSES. 


Durinc the late protracted investigation by Mr. 
Farnall, Poor-law Board inspector, in connexion 
with the death of a man in the Holborn Union, 
that gentleman expressed an opinion respecting 
workhouse nurses exactly similar to that which 
we have on several occasions given. 

Mr. Farnall said,—‘‘ I object to pauper nurses 
in workhouses ; but I am not a guardian of the 
Holborn Union. We have in the metropolis a 
great number of paid nurses, and I believe that 


be recognised even where the bases were absent ;/ many of the important features connected with the ratepayers benefit by it, because the paid 


and so far I coincide with Mr. Tite, between 
whose original statement and that to which you 
allude in the first column of your leader there 


| these remains. 
| Not one of the members of our local Arche- | 


ological Society, many of whom visited the site | 


nurses get rid of the sick cases sooner than the 
pauper nurses.” * 
As regards the case of the man whose death 


is a marked discrepancy; but of the original | several times weekly during the progress of the | has led to this inquiry, we will only say that he 


existence of any in the intervals between the 
ends of the rows (answering to the front and 


excavations, and who are as competent as Mr. | 
| Tite to judge of the character, &c., of the build- 


was, according to the account of his friends, a 
man of large and robust frame, and was ad- 


back porticoes of a temple) there was not the | ings, coincide with him in his opinion; and con-| mitted into the Holborn Union suffering from 
faintest trace; the ground at those points was | sidering the many opportunities they had of rheumatic fever; and it is clear that, owing 


on the same level as that occupied by the ter- 


| studying them, I leave it to your readers to judge 


either to want of care or knowledge on the part 


minal pillars, and it was the general opinion of | whether he or they are the more likely to be cor- ‘of the nurse, bed-sores were allowed to form on 


architects and archologists who visited the 
site, that, apart from other reasons which I 
mentioned in my lecture, pillars had never been 
erected there. Fourthly, there is the distinct 
assertion that the remains were ‘those of a 
small temple or shrine.” 

Mainly based upon these pseudo facts, Mr. 
Tite exhibited before the Society of Antiquaries 
a drawing of “a beautiful restoration of the 
whole building, with its baths, palestra, gar- 
dens, &c., a restoration of the temple or shrine, 
&c.” Now I must and do maintain that he was 
not warranted in exhibiting such a drawing, 
based, as it was, upon imperfect and insufficient 
data. Of the main building, neither its length 
nor breadth could be ascertained, nor could the 
dimensions of even one room be determined, as 
a Medizeval wall, parallel to the external one of 
the original Roman structure, and belonging to 
the adjoining property, intersected the whole 
range. As for the “ palestra, gardens, &c.,” it 
is hardly probable that they would be attached 
to the temple of a simple military colony, like 
Chester, whilst they were absent at important 
places like Pompeii. When Sir William Gell made 
a drawing of the restoration of the Temple of For- 
tune at Pompeii, ample data were furnished him 
forthis purpose from amongst the fragments found 
within the ruins; and the same may be said of 
that of the restoration of the Temple of Minerva 
at Bath, in the great work of Lysons; whilst at 
Chester, beyond the existence of two rows of 
pillars, there was literally no evidence whatever 
in support of Mr. Tite’s statement. 

Moreover, in his comparison of the Bath 
temple with the supposed one at Chester, he 
states the former to have been hexastyle, whilst 
the latter was tetrastyle, forgetting the Roman 
practice that “where the end portico was tetra- 
style, there were never any columns at the sides, 
except false ones” (vide Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek, &c. Antiquities—art. Templum). This 
was one of several reasons I mentioned at my 
lecture as being fatal to Mr. Tite’s theory ; and I 
further added that although a Roman architect 
in Deva might not have carried out all the 
ordinary rules of temple construction, yet it is 
scarcely probable that he would have deliberately 
violated the whole of them. 

With reference to the paragraph to which you 
take exception as being a non sequitur, 1 may 
remark that the newspaper abridgment of my 
paper is at that part imperfect. After having 
explained the attributes of a Roman bath as 
shown by the discoveries at Caerwent, I pointed 
out that the Chester remains possessed none of 
the essential characteristics of a bathing esta- 
blishment, beyond the presence of a range of 
hypocausts: but, considering that they assimi- 
lated so closely in character to those first un- 
covered at Wroxeter, that they were evidently 
those of a public building, and that they formed 


rect. One other comment on Mr, Tite’s paper and | 
_Ihavedone. Inthe Gentleman’s Magazine report 
|of it are these words :—“ This was the state of | 
‘things when these remains were fortunately seen | 
| by Mr. Tite;” and, “that his paper was received | 
| with much satisfaction, and it was considered | 
fortunate that so complete an account of remains 
/8o interesting had been thus accidentally pre- 
served.” Now, no stranger could possibly read 
| these extracts without at once coming to the | 
conclusion that if a local Archsological Society 
| existed at all, it must have seriously neglected 
its duty in allowing such remains to be left un- 
described and unrecorded; whereas, from the | 
very onset the members of the Society had done | 
all in their power to ensure a correct descrip- 
tion being brought under the notice of one of the | 
Society’s meetings, and of subsequent publica. | 
tion in their journal: they therefore, with good | 
reason, have to complain of a want of courtesy | 
on the part of Mr. Tite, in permitting such a re- | 
‘flection to be thrown upon them. It is true 
that in his letter read before the Chester Society, | 
he stated, ‘‘ Though I made every inquiry I could | 
not find any one who was collecting any parti- 
culars as to the remains themselves, except my | 
friend, Mr. Peacock, to whom I was referred ;” | 
but this only proves that his inquiries must have | 
| been of a most meagre description. Mr. Peacock | 
(the gentleman he mentions), as well as Mr. | 
| Hodkinson, the architect of the site, both knew | 
that I was at work collecting materials for a/ 
/paper on the subject, and they each rendered | 
|/me most valuable assistance. Further than! 
| this, the Marquis of Westminster, the owner of | 
|the ground, had given directions that every 
facility should be afforded me for the purpose. 
| And on June 23, 1863, the day following the dis- 
| covery of the hypocaust, it was officially an- 
| nounced at a meeting of our Society, that I had 
| promised to watch the progress of the excava- 
|tions, and to bring under the notice of the 
[Society a report of all the remains that were 
uncovered,—a statement which appeared in the 
local journals of July 1st, 1863, and which was 
known to the majority of the members of the 
Society. 

In conclusion, I must again disclaim any want 
of courtesy on my part towards Mr. Tite, not- 
withstanding his injustice to our local archwolo- 
gical society ; and with reference to the important 
Roman remains which have formed the subject 
of his paper, as well as of mine, my sole desire 
has been to place the facts fairly and without 
prejudice before the antiquarian world. 

T. N. Brusurievp, M.D. 


' 


*,* What we complained of was the tone of 
the paper read and the remarks made, and we 
| see no reason whatever to alter our opinion. 
{ Mr. Tite found in Chester certain very curious 





the man’s body, so that his condition seems to 
have been shocking. Eventually he was re- 
moved by his friends, and soun after died,—it is 
said, chiefly in consequence of the want of 
proper care and attention. In this instance the 
head nurse herself seems to have been unqualified 
to attend to a large number of persons, many of 
them seriously sick; and it also appeared that 
one of the male night-assistants had not been 
appointed in consequence of any indications of 
his fitness, but because of his not being able 
to sleep in the night-time. Even with the 
most vigilant care on the part of the medical 
attendants and masters of workhouses, if the 
nurses are unfit there will fail to be justice done 
to the sick poor; and the custom of placing 
paupers to fill important posts in those large 
establishments is most objectionable ; as is also 
the practice of appointing such inmates to 
teach and exercise guidance over large numbers 
of young children. 

There is a custom which, under present 
arrangements, causes hardship to the most des- 
titute. In cases of sickness, in some of the 
workhouses, friends are allowed to visit the 
patients and take with them tea, sugar, and 
other little matters, which, by contrast with 
pauper fare, may be considered luxuries. Presents 
of money are also made to the nurse, or, what 
almost amounts to the same thing, to the sick, by 
those who have the means, and in these cases the 
patients are likely to meet with a little extra 
kindness and care ; but those who have no friends 
are, in far too many instances, on this very 
account, left in misery and neglect. 

We have heard complaints of a similar kind 
in connexion with porters and nurses of more 
than one of the metropolitan hospitals—a point 
which requires investigation, not only as regards 
in-door but out-door patients. 








THE DEATH-RATE OF PARIS. 


A report, drawn up by M. Deville in the 
name of the inspectors of the verification of 
deaths in Paris gives the following account of 
the mortality in that capital during twenty-four 
years, from 1840 to 1863. 

As far as can be judged from documents fur- 
nished by different historians, the annual morta- 
lity in Paris about the beginning of the last 
century was 1 in 28. Fifty years later an im- 
provement took place to 1 in 30, and in’1836 
there was only 1 death to 36 inhabitants. The 
year 1840 was an inexplicable exception to this 
gradual decrease in the death-rate, which rose 





_ * It seems that the cost of attendance upon the sick 
in the thirty-nine metropolitan workhouses amounts to 
a little over 10,000/.—a small sum when the large number 
of the inmates of the workhouses in the metropolitan 





j Temains, so far as he knew unrecorded. He 





district is taken into consideration, 
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in that year to 1 in 33. In 1841, from which | instruction in the School of Art, has been 145, 
pe eMhe ees ry been able to obtain | and in public and private schools, 1,300. There 
absolutely authenticated documents, the morta- | is an increase of 283 since last year. There are Sty ¢ : 

lity was 1 in 36. Five years later, viz., in 1846, | to be distributed 1 national medallion, 7 medals, PP ache cr gg ag Aegon yee: ping 
at the period of the quinquennial census, it | 20 prizes, and 31 certificates, besides 110 prizes | about 5000 inhobiiemte” ea pte eo 
declined to 1 in 37. In 1851 it improved to | to children of poor schools, and 55 honorary cer-| Oct, 1 to Dec. 31, 1864, inclusive 9 * rte 
1 in 38, and in 1856 to 1 in 39. The above | tificates to students of private schools in the iat ual 87 births. A PE Bl f Gane 
rates are for ancient Paris, the population | lower grade, besides some local prizes. Suitable | deaths oe from pers others from bron- 
having been increased by the addition of the | accommodation for the School is urgently re-/ chia] and inflammator 5+ meas A mortalit “a 
suburbs in 1860, the period of the annexation. | quisite. ; | entation to ehtetoatca to the mated arin “ 
Yet, with all this increase, the census of 1861 |from the River Severn; and no doubt that evil 
giving for — 1,696,141 inhabitants, the mor- cnencea a cnn ; 

tality was only 1 in 39. During the years *ROPOSED STATE ASSISTANCE TO ee ' : nd i 
1862 and 1863 the decrease progressed steadily, ART-SCHOOLS. SS Se ee See, oe. Se 


‘ . : |the deficiency of drainage, and the want of 
1 in 40 being recorded for each year. Thus in R . pe xyom “a 
twenty-four years (from 1840 to 1863) four inha- Have you seen the code of rules for State airy, well-ventilated dwellings for the poorer 


bitanés were gained. The Commission attri- assistance to art-schools, proposed by the Depart- | classes, most of whom live in wretched hovels 
4 . - . ment of Art, to meet the Select Committee’s | (for which they pay exorbitant rents), without 
butes, and with some reason too, this ameliora-| -commendations? If so, you have seen the | cellars, paved with porous tiles or bricks upon 
tion to the vast public works carried on through- greatest injustice (proposed to be done) that | damp clay, without drains, and, what is worse, 
out Paris, by which each individual enjoys more | (yo, was inflicted on a body of respectable men. | often without good water, as the country is all 
space, more air, and more plantations; to the | 41+ masters are, as a body, a hard-working set coal and iron. 
immense surface drainage through the new | o¢ men, and not over-well paid. It was asource| Another large village, two miles from Madeley, 
wewers; to the unremitting exertions of the | o¢ slarm to many when a large part of their in- and fourteen from Shrewsbury, with the pre- 
Commission on unhealthy lodgings ; to the better | (ome was proposed to be taken away, though an tentious name of Dawley Magna,” is worse, if 
installation and organisation of the hospitals ; |equivalent was offered by the Department of possible, than its neighbour. It is a large col- 
to improvements an the management of bar- | Art. I never was frightened myself at the loss | liery district, and may be truly called “a Black 
ts i, ong to age ne yong ote ete ag — | of certificate allowance, because I saw a disposi- | Country.” 
abouring classes, who are better cared for, | tion to give an equivalent. But this last minute’ The churchyard is about 4 ft. above the road ; 
better clad, and better fed. | not only abolishes the equivalent, but ignores the and as the cemetery is very old, perhaps this is 
| art-masters’ certificates, placing them entirely an accumulation of “ mortal coils.” A por- 
;on a par with those held by national school- tion of this bank has been excavated, and in 
SXCESSIVE DEATH-RATE | Masters for teaching drawing in national schools, the churchyard a school, of brick, has been 
OF MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL. jand offers precisely the same assistance to built, the back, with the utmost contempt for 
| holders of second or elementary-grade certificates drainage, abutting against the mould of “ some 
In a recent number of the Builder attention | as to third grade or art-masters’ certificates.| mute inglorious Milton or Cromwell, guiltless 
was directed to the serious excess of the death- | Any intelligent schoolboy could take, and often of his country’s blood.” The result was more 
rates of these important towns. The deaths in | has taken, the second-grade certificate, in a few than the hardy little colliers could stand ; and 
Liverpool are given at 42 in 1,000; the mortality | months’ occasional study ; and this is the stand- sickness and mortality were so great that the 
of London 30 in 1,000; so that the deaths in| ard of art knowledge which in future will only school had to be abandoned, and now stands, 
Liverpool are 12 in 1,000 more than occur in | be required in candidates for masterships of art- | with its broken windows (although not above a 
the metropolis. In Manchester the deaths are | schools! dozen years since it was built), a melancholy 
40 in 1,000, or 10 in each 1,000 more than | The scale of payments also is such that only a memento of want of foresight. The Sunday 
London. The deaths in certain healthy neigh- | very slight portion of the enormous grant for scholars are accommodated in a room in the 
bourhoods are but 17 in 1,000; so that Liver- | art-education will ever find its way into the “Church Wickets,” through the kindness of the 
pool is in excess 25 in each 1,000, and Man- | provinces; and allowances to provincial schools landlady, who, though “a publican,” we may 
chester 23 in each 1,000. This waste of | for art-pupil teachers are to be abolished, sothat | venture to say is no great sinner. 
human life is monstrous, and ought to lead to | the master of a schoo! of art which has three or | JANUS. 
the greatest care on the part of the health | four class-rooms will find himself entirely with- | en a a nance 
officers; for it is to be noticed that the death-| out assistance. The direct opposition to the | 
rates of both Manchester and Liverpool have | Select Committee’s decrees will, I hope, prevent FALL OF A NEW SUGAR REFINERY 
greatly increased since some illustrated papers | this proposition from passing Parliament. AT LEITH. 
were published in these pages descriptive of the| The art-masters in the provinces have studied 
first-named city. At that time the death-rate of | for years, at great expense to themselves, and 
Manchester was about 33 in the 1,000, and that | some cost to the country, and the inevitable con- 
of Liverpool about 35 in the 1,000. sequence of this minute will be either to drive 
At the time of our visit to Manchester on that | them away entirely from the public service or 
occasion we pointed attention to the excess of | turn them into bad public servants. A premium 
deaths, and objected to the system of ash-pits and | is positively held cut to them to prevent the 
cesspools, which, to the astonishment of many, | spread of art knowledge, because every person 
receive so much favour from certain members of | taught and becoming possessed of the elemen- 
the corporation. There can, however, be no doubt | tary certificate may at once become a rival 
that this practice is the cause of much sickness | teacher, as well paid by the State as the art- ‘ a ; , 
and death. The cellar dwellings, many of which | master who has sindied and worked for years. one, of eight stories. It — > the mehenen- 
have been allowed to remain in use with certain| This is especially the case among school- tioned building that the accident took place, and 
i y z 3 
modifications, are another source of mischief, as | masters, when there ought to be held out the wale ele Oe. tang ay SOR. ened” Sete 
, ‘ oe | ’ . sisted of eight flats—the lowest of which was 


are the small dwelling-houses which are without | greatest inducement to teach them. | 11 f\—end the others 9 ft., from floor to ceiling. 


thorough ventilation, and which in many in- | A Master. The t height of the buildi st. theref 
stances are built back to back. But besides | e total height of the bu ane SORE, erefore, 
these proximate causes of preventible disease, | | have been serie pain agg fo ae a 
we referred in the notes mentioned to risk which |OVERFLOW-PIPES TO THE RAIN-WATER | — age Sy = ‘aaa + Laat Sane Sete 
driving he sala Coamcosiing an by this HEADS. | rested on a series of brick arches, which it was 
means leading to the outbreak of fever and| !# sketch in your recent number of “Tele- | intended should be paved with flags. A row of 
other disorders which arise from this cause; |2°°Pe Bain-water Pipes” shows a very great | six iron columns ran through the entire length 
and there is no doubt that this has been the | U™Prevement, as it gives an opportunity for un- | of the building from north to south, which sup- 
case in both those places. In Liverpool this has | stopping the pipe; and I beg to suggest that all | ported iron beams running across the breadth of 
been caused, to a more considerable extent than | “@'”-ater heads should have an overflow-pipe in| the building, from which the arches of the 
in Misianhen by the removal of dwellings front, as is often found in the old lead heads: | different floors were sprung. 
which had “atonal occupied by the poorer classes. the difference in the cost would be but trifling, | The roof of the building was a large tauk for 
We hope, however, that the state of the health of | and the advantage very great. | receiving water, which was 4 ft. deep, and was 
P a “1 L, oo . | How often do we see the fronts of houses| made of }-inch iron plates. The tank, which 
these towns will be carefully inquired into, and} ~. wsidindieke a od. f se h be ea eee 
that the intelligent and energetic men of Man- | spoiled, and the brickwork damaged, from this; must have been of 1 8 eae 
chester and Liverpool may enter into a contest | cause ; and also the paper in the rooms. | equally on the outer walls and on the iron 
for the purpose of endeavouring to reduce to the | ., The overflow-pipe would get rid of another | columns. Unfortunately, however, the founda- 
greatest extent the death-rates of their respective | difficulty, for it is well known that the heads are | tions appear to have been insufficient for the 
localities | often fixed to fall backwards as they are drawn | very heavy superstructure: so says the Scotsman. 
: | close to the brickwork by the pipe-nails, and the | The foundations on which the pillars rested were 
| overflow is backwards when the head is stopped. | stone piers, each rooney py a block of a. 
x Allow me to point out another great evil in | stone, 4 ft. square, in which the iron part of the 
ROR OF ABE. fixing caved rain-water pipes and heads | column was sunk, and fixed by iron clamps. The 
The Ipswich School_—The usual annual exhi- | without painting the inside of the sockets,—the | failure of one of these blocks of stone is supposed 
bition of the works of the students of this | water lodges, rusts the pipe, and, after atime,|to have been the immediate cause of the 
School, has been held at the new Assembly- | the socket is cracked. I have often found an over- accident. 
room, Northgate-street. The exhibition contains | flow at the joint from this cause when the pipe| The architects of the refinery are Messrs. 
a large proportion of oil and water colour works, | is stopped, and been obliged to put new pipes, | Blake & Barclay, enginecrs, Greenock; con- 
and chalk drawings, and is reported to be credit- | this evil arising from a little carelessness in not tractors for the brickwork, Messrs. Allan & 
able to the students, and to the master, Mr. W. painting the sockets. | Mann, Glasgow ; for the machinery, Messrs. Blake 
T. Griffiths. I hope the manufacturers of rain-water heads & Barclay; for the iron beams and columning, 
The Southampton School.—The distribution of | will take the hint I have now given, as other | &c., Messrs. Cowden & Brodie, Paisley. All the 
medals and prizes in this School, has been | hints given in the Builder have been taken. parties engaged were considered men of good re- 


deferred. The total number of students under Ocravivs, | putation in their respective departments. 
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HEALTH IN SHROPSHIRE. 





























A CALAMITOUS occurrence has taken place at 
Leith in the fall of a large new sugar refinery, 
belonging to the Leith Sugar Refining Compiny, 
which was in progress of building near Redbraes, 
on the Bonnington-road, near Edinburgh. At 
least four lives have been lost, several persons 
severely injured, and a valuable property almost 
entirely destroyed. 

The refinery was built in two divisions—one a 
building four stories high, the other and larger 
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ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE AND THE | $i, m2ee¥ ttev'on the value for the right to enframchise, 
PRIZE SCHEME. which the claimant put at one-third of the dry value, and 


the pearg acd at wil, The claimant's witnesses, Messrs. 

Unper the above title you printed in your Edward Roberts, Edward Habershon, Thomas Green, and 

last be lette ting that th il “ee f Rice, varied in their valuations from 2,025/, to 

ast number @ letter, suggesting tha © COUNCI! | 9 955/.; for the company, Mr. H. A. Hunt was called to 

of the Architectural Museum shonld include } lessen the value aa “— of enfranchisement, and 
J. 


architectural sculpture in their prize schemes, a 2 _ & re ! % ae AS ved 
and inferring that stone carvers have been lost | \.2. from 9041. to 1,029, The jury, after considering for 


sight of. This has not been the case, for on several | nearly an hour, returned a verdict of 1,750. 
oceasions prizes for works in stone have been . We Log ge one — | po been a Cag a fod 
offered. The response, however, has never been |!itisation im the matter, and this issue, wa directed by 
up to our expectations, and we have put down | jury had determined whether the formal offer of 1,4001. 
the inconvenience of working at home in such a | was or was not sufficient. 
material as stone as the probable cause of 
failure. When our council consider the question 
of prizes for next year, it may be disposed to re- 
new their offers for stone-carving. 

JosEerH Crarke, Hon. Sec. 








PREVALENCE OF FIRES. 


Tue prevalence of fires at present is even 
greater than usual. The last of any note, as we 
LL write, is that which has completely destroyed 

the well-known Saville House, on the north side 
BUILDERS AND ARCHITECTS. of Leicester-square. This was the result of the 

S1x,—The article that appeared in your publication of | foolish act we last week commented on —using 

February 11, under the above heading, has been to mea a light to discover if gas was escaping. (Terw-4 


source of some amusement. Biss 
‘* Measure and Value” says,—‘ Perhaps I can explain | great fire has destroyed Messrs. Defries’s pre- 


my meaning in the shortest way by showing what led me mises in Shoreditch. The large fire which 


first to keep out architects wherever I could.” I do not 
blame him for so doing, as it must be apparent to any one recently occurred near the London Docks, and 


with common sense that it would be to his interest to do | Other fires, have followed each other of late in 
so. Having no one to control his movements, he would, | London with startling rapidity. 


of course, be in a position to make the matter agreeable | 
to his own wishes. Under the circumstances, may it not The new Hulme town-hall was on fire recently 


be fairly presumed that he would make the opportunity | from a flue connected with the heating apparatus 
beneficial to himself ? | igniting some of the woodwork. Fortunately the 


“Measure and Value” goes on to observe that archi- | ¢ : 
tects, as a rule, advise their clients that builders, as a | fire was discovered early, and the means pro- 


class, are a set of rogues, and that it is highly dangerous | Vided within the hall itself proved sufficient for 
to have any dealings with them except under the protec- | its extinction before much damage was done to 
tion of one of themselves, Surely architects would not | the buildin 
make those graye assertions without just cause? ‘‘ Mea- g- - 
sure and Value,’ by his own showing, has been very suc. Soon after the opening of a court ball, at the 
aene, having, ry he ary us, ese ~ re a | Ducal Palace, Brunswick, a fire broke out, 
while nine out of ten that commenced when he did have | o1 42 A 
gone to the bad. Ashe is so much to the good without | and the whole building, except the left bree. 
supervision, let us hope he has in all cases been ever | has been burnt down. A bronze chariot, which 
mindful of his clients’ interests. Architects, he says, | formed the principal ornament of the facade, 
must not expect any good feeling from builders while they | was melted by the heat 
continue to do so and so. I would venture to suggest | = i 
that architects would not wish or expect any, as it would, 
in my opinion profit them nothing. It would appear to| IN reading again the article on fire extinction 
00 


me that architects are employed to look after their clients’ | ; > * 

interest, and not to study whether they have the good in the Builder, of the 4th ult., I am struck with 
feeling of builders towards them. ‘“ Measure and Value” | the remark made relative to the use of steam 
further says, in any other business a tradesman who is | instead of water for the purpose of extinguishing 
known to turn out good work is patronised; not so in| fre, Having repeatedly in my long service in 


our trade, where architects have their way. This, I pre- | > t 
sume, should read, where architects have ot their way steam-ships seen the furnace fires put out in an 


as it'must be apparent to the most unobservant that | instant by a jet of steam from a flaw in the 


architects are employed for the sole purpose of seeing | hojler, I can quite believe that our steam fire- 
that the works are well and effectually performed. ‘‘ Mea- | “hs i . 

sure and Value” also says, ‘I advise all honest builders ; ©2812€8 would be much more serviceable as 
never to let an architect get between them and their eus- | steam-generating annihilators than as mere 
tomer, if they can help it.” Were I a builder, I doubt | pumps. You justly say that flame is the most 


not I should enter into his views. The reason, of course ai ae a 
aibiaieen: & Genmnaeies Oneness. | dangerous constituent, rising and setting fire as 
it rises. SaFreEry. 


*,* Of course, when we printed the letter, 
referred to, we had no intention of seriously | “ +908 
discussing whether or not it is desirable to em- | eianooae ao 1 at pee. + yon 
ploy 0 pyre Our reason for inserting it gammable for ships’ decks and sides. Sir W. 
we stated at the time. | Burnett’s principle (as carried out by Lieut. 
rae ee = | Jackson, R.N.) secured this object, but has not 

be - | been adopted as it deserved: probably it will be 
COMPENSATION CASES. | when beyond the patentee’s hands, by being run 


RIMMINGTON . THE SOUTH-FASTERN RaILway | 0Ut- I beg to state I submitted my idea of 
COMPANY (CITY TERMINUS). |rendering a ship fire-proof (from accident or 
| warfare, such as red-hot shot or shell), and laid 


THE jury was summoned in this case (Lord | it pefore the Admiralty, as the Times had stated 


Mayor’s Court) to assess the amount of com-|« 4 man would be immortalized who could keep 


msation to be paid to the claimant in respect | : : : 
re certain frecheld property in Dowgate-hill po acne a mieirciptes ams a by - : 
Turnwheel-lane, Cannon-street Fone srine pean a by applying 

ng — ‘ ’ the timber floors, or sides, or ceilings, in an end 
o ha es oo ag ene hw > pee ne ont grain series of panels, which nothing will set fire 
recently-erected pile of buildings, known as Dowgate-hill | tO, 88 wood so placed only chars and forms a sooty 
unten, — a house and peers in the rear, 5, Turn- | face, whereas the timber floors and sides of face 
wheel-lane, known as Stebbing’s Billiard-rooms. The ; t i i 
Dowgate-hill Chambers were the freehold of the claimant ; ai wits grams are capeie: © Being Riek Mawe- 
the premises, No. 5, Turmwheel-lane, were subject to iately by flame, or hot bar, shot, or shell. 
a lease, of which five years were unexpired, at the close W. Austin. 
of which it would have become the freehold of the claim- 
ant. The counsel then went through the various items of ¢ 
the claim, which, he said, amounted in round figures to 


36,0001. The company had offered 24,000/., which the SANITARY MATTERS. 
claimant refused to accept. 


Witnesses having been called in support of the claim- Unper the title of “Threatened Absorption 
ant’s cause, of the Thames,” a contemporary says :—The 

Mr. Lloyd, on behalf of the company, repudiated the | Bill now before Parliament for incorporating 
figures given them by the claimant’s witnesses, and called the Cheltenh d Gl A 
a large number of surveyors, who valued the compensa- | - . oe mapet  ealeae oucestershire Company, 
tion at from 20,2332. to 22,9271. if carried, will prove most serious to Oxford, 

The jury, after a short absence, awarded the Resting, nd of the other tewas om the 
claimant 30,5001. banks of the Thames. The company pro- 
pose to supply the towns of Cheltenham, 
Charlton-Kings, Cirencester, Cricklade, and 
uc other places, by pumping the water from the 

Ax inquiry was held on the 28th February, at the) Cerney springs, which now supply the river 
Surrey Sessions House, before Mr. Gresham, the High Th Such if ied out, will 
Bailiff of Southwark, to assess the compensation for| >. nae. PE; By TAPRIRED, ae So 
Mos. 89 and 90, Redeross-street, and Robson’s-yard, in | diminish the water of that noble river a million 
the rear. of gallons per day. This announcement, which 
ate tn o ae ee paseo’ fee Sie rea ne Kit aioe the vice-chancellor at the recent 

r. Bovill, +, Wi r, Butler, t i t. Py 

The property was held anepasiel for thoes Teas, on meeting of the local board of health, caused 

S: oy sf ha seeherter's ne, pe as Winchester some little consternation in the city of Oxford, 
» leased to essrs. Pott. T rinci test i 

was as to the value of the yard after * e ‘cpiediien of and will, doubtless, throughout the valley of the 
Robson's underlease in 1872, the witnesses forthe plaintiff Thames. The Oxford board of health have re- 
Placing it at from 180/, to 2201, per annum, and those for| solved to petition Parliament against the 
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scheme. At the Bristol Council House, an 
agent for premises in Jarman’s-court, Horsefair, 
has been summoned for suffering houses to be 
overcrowded in that court in such a manner as 
to be injurious to health. There were forty- 
eight inhabitants in four small houses, and only 
two closets in common. The fever had prevailed 
in the court, which was the only infected place 
in the neighbourhood. The defendant was fined 
10s. and costs, or a distress to be levied on his 
goods; in default of sufficient distress, seven 
days’ imprisonment. Another person was sum- 
moned for a similar offence in Foxhall-court, 
St. James’s. The magistrates ordered the houses 
to be closed until they were rendered fit for 
human habitation——The prevalence of fever 
in Glasgow was considered at the last fort- 
nightly meeting of the Police Board. From the 
minutes of the sanitary committee, it appeared 
that during the last fortnight there had been 427 
cases of fever reported as against 367 cases 
during the previous fortnight. This was the 
greatest number of fever cases which the medi- 
cal officer had yet reported to the board, thus 
showing that fever was still on the increase. 
Means were being taken to prevent the over- 
crowding of dwelling-houses, and Mr. Carrick 
(master of works) was instructed to proceed 
with his plans for the erection of a temporary 
fever hospital on the north side of Parliamentary- 
road. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Basingstoke—The Corn Exchange building 
has been opened. The building is at the corner 
of Wote-street and the lesser market, in close 
proximity to the old cdrn-market and the town- 
hall. The edifice is in the Italian style, and is 
faced with Bath stone and yellow bricks. The 
principal entrance is from Wote-street. There 
is a basement and a ground floor, the former 
being intended to be used as corn and other 
stores. On the ground floor is the large Corn 
Exchange room, 90 ft. long, 57 ft. wide, and 
33 ft. high to the skylight. It is surrounded by 
iron columns supporting an ornamental iron 
roof, and skylight. A gallery is constructed 
over the principal entrance, which can be used 
for musicians, and other purposes. The lighting 
is provided by side windows, as well as the sky- 
light, and the ventilation has been arranged by 
means of forty-two side-swing windows. The 
hall is lighted at night by two large gas coronx, 
and about a dozen pendent globe lamps around 
the sides. This portion of the work was done 
by Mr. Soper. The iron columns are of a choco- 
late colour, chased with scrollwork, tinted green 
and amber. The wrought-iron principals sup- 
porting the roof are of a similar shade, relieved 
with lighter lines. The architects were Messrs. 
Salter & Wyatt, of London; and the builders, 
Messrs. H. and R. Holland & Hannan, also of 
London. 

Wolverhampton.—It is proposed to erect a 
new town-hall, sessions house, and police bar- 
racks in Wolverhampton. The borough surveyor 
has been instructed to report on the probable 
expense of erecting certain of the proposed new 
buildings. 

Selby.—The opening of a new armoury and 
drill-shed at Selby, constructed for the use of 
the 38th West York Rifle Volunteers, has been 
celebrated with rejoicings. The armoury occu- 
pies a prominent position at the bottom of 
Brook-street, close to the railway, but several 
hundred yards from the station. The premises 
consist chiefly of a large central hall, which has 
been designed as a drill-room; and adjoining it 
are two prominent wings, one of which is 
fitted up as rooms and offices for the use of the 
Selby corps, while the other is devoted to the 
use of the sergeant who takes charge of the 
building. The central portion of the building 
is one story in height, while the wings are sub- 
divided into two stories. The dimensions of the 
drill-room are,—length, 80 ft.; width, 40 ft.; 
and height, 23 ft. At one extremity is a stair- 
case and balcony, for the use of those who may 
desire to witness the evolutions of the corps. In 
the interior the walls of the drill-room are un- 
covered; but the sameness of the tiers of brick 
of which it is built is diversified by rows of 
white. Externally the building consists of a 
central gable, which forms a transept to the 
drill-room, with Gothic arched windows; and 
there are two gables to the wings at the ends. 
The whole structure is faced with red brick, 
with bands and cornices of white brick, and the 
gables are finished with iron finials at the foot 
and apex. The interior of the building is chiefly 
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lighted by the large windows in the centre gable. 
All the rooms set apart for the use of the corps 
are lighted with gas, while the drill-room is 
illuminated by three large star pendants. 

Hereford.—An ornamental drinking-fountain 
is to be erected in St. Peter’s-square, at the cost 
of certain citizens, and on a plan approved by 
the City council, and carried out to the satisfac- 
tion of the City surveyor. 

Llanelly.—The local Board of Health, having 
secured about 25 acres of land to be laid out to 
the best advantage as a public park, determined 
to consult Sir Joseph Paxton, M.P., and that gen- 
tleman has recommended Mr. Barron, of Sketty, 
to be employed by the Board in laying out and 
planting the ground. 

Burton-upon-Trent.—A company is about to 
be formed, called “ The Burton-on-Trent Build- 
ing Company (Limited),”’ the objects of which 
are mainly to provide for the erection of houses 
in and near the town of Burton, suitable for the 
requirements of the labouring population. 

Withington.—The foundation-stone of a new 
hospital for the Chorlton Poor-Law Union, has 
been laid at Withington. It will cost, with the 
furniture, nearly 20,0001., and is intended to 
accommodate 500 inmates. 


decorated with carving, containing busts of| built, and the whole of the pillars have been 
Peter, James, and John. The interior is de- | cleaned and restored. The western tower arch 
scribed in its structure and decorations as being | has been thrown open; and to do this, an old 
in advance of anything yet in the city, and also | gallery, which formerly blocked up the upper 
as being the first church in Scotland, in con-| portion of the arch, has been removed. The 
nexion with the Established Church, to intro- | reredos has been decorated according to designs 
duce the organ. The tower, for want of funds, | prepared by Mr. Butterfield, and the chancel 
is at present carried no higher than the eave of the | roof has been similarly adorned. The old high- 
clerestory, which, till executed, mars the effect of | backed seats have given way to open oak 
the exterior. The whole cost, exclusive of the benches. Near the centre aisle is a new font, 
organ, is about4,5001. The contractors were,—for | the principal portion of which is formed of 
mason’s work, Messrs. Bruce & Kerr; wright’s | Devonshire marble, which is intermingled with 
work, Messrs. M‘Intyre & Jack; slater’s work, | Italian, French, and Irish marble. The basin is 
Mr. Darrie ; plumber’s work, Messrs. Ingleton & | supported by a number of pillars. 
Philips ; plasterer’s work, Mr. Wm. Thompson;| Pangbourne (Berks).—The demolition of the 
painter’s work, Mr. Charles Gray. The stone| church here will be commenced immediately. 
carving has been exeeuted by Mr. Earp, of | At a committee meeting recently held, the tender 
London ; and the carved woodwork of the interior | of Messrs. Reavell & Sons, of Windsor, for the 
by Messrs. Rhoddis & Grassby. The organ is| erection of the new church, was unanimously 
from the manufactory of Messrs. Hill & Son, | adopted, the amounts being,—for the body of the 
London. Mr. James Lamb was master of the| church and fence walls, 2,7421.; tower, 8601. ; 
works. The gas-fittings were by Mr. Hugh/| spire, 2581.; as designed by Mr. Woodman, 
Buchan, and the heating by Mr. John Hay. architect. The new church, which is intended 
Dundee.—A large stained-glass window has | to occupy as nearly as possible the site of the 
been added to the already considerable number | old, will consist of nave and north aisle, chancel 
of those which decorate St. Paul’s Episcopal | and chancel aisle, south porch, and vestry at the 
Church. The window has been given to the| end of chancel aisle. The tower will be at the 

















Shefield.—The Cutlers’ Company have at/church by Mr. O. G. Miller. The frame is a 
length resolved to carry out the long talked of | two-iight one in the west end of the north aisle. 
enlargement of the Cutlers’ Hall. The plan | In the right-hand opening of the window, under 
approved of proposes to leave the ground-floor|a canopy of tabernacle-work, is a full-sized 
meeting-room, entrance-hall, assembly-room, | figure, after Holman Hunt, of our Lord, as “The 
vestibule, and dining-hall without any alteration ; | Light of the World.” Beneath this, the principal 
to enlarge the grand staircase ; to build a new | division of the window, isa smaller panel or com- 
dining-hall, 100 ft. by 50 ft., with galleries, | partment containing a representation of “Our | 
Offices, &c.; the room to be entered from the| Lord giving Sight to the Blind.” In the left- 








present dining-hall on the right by a lobby, | hand division, and under a similar canopy asthe 
18 ft. 6 in. by 15 ft., with other entrances for | other, is a second full-sized figure of our Lord, as 
waiters, &c., giving also a second room on the| ‘The Bread of Life.” Underneath this is a 
ground-floor, 85 ft. by 50 ft. The architects are | representation of the “ Marriage Feast of Cana.” 
Messrs. Flockton & Abbott. They estimate the | In the cinquefoil at the top is a miniature repre- 
whole to cost, including decoration, 5,0001. sentation of the Paschal Lamb, the bordering 
Darlington.—The Society of Friends at Dar-| being artistic in arrangement. The artist- 
lington, in order to celebrate the Prince of} manufacturer was Mr. John Scott, of Carlisle, 
Wales’s marriage in a way more congenial to| who has already filled in several windows in 
their own feelings than that generally adopted | this church. 
throughout the land in March, 1863, set about} Glengarry.—A new church at Glengarry has 
to raise fands for establishing an accident and | been opened for public worship. It has been 
fever hospital, which has long been much/ built at the sole expense of Mr. Edward Ellice, 
wanted. Mr. John Ross was the architect em-|of Glengarry and Glenquoich, M.P. The new 
ployed, and he has erected, under the direction | church is situate on a rising ground, a short 
of Mr. John Pease (upon the land of that gentle-| distance to the west of the inn, on the north 
man in Russell-street) and others associated with | side of the river Garry, and close to the road 
him in committee, a building capable either of | from Invergarry to Skye. The edifice is built in 
farther extension in case of need, or of conyer-| the form of a parallelogram, 48 ft. long by 24 ft. 
sion into dwelling-houses should failure ensue. | wide, with a porch and vestry attached. The 
The cost of the building, exclusive of land, the | east gable is surmounted by a stone belfry, and 
fittings, &c., has been 1,6491, 17s. the west by a simple cross. It is lighted by a 
South Shields.—A meeting of the shareholders | traceried window in the east end, and by a series 
of the proposed New Theatre Company has been | of triplet-pointed windows along the sides. In- 
held, and a memorandum of association, together | ternally the roof is open-timbered, stained, and 
with the articles, were laid before the meeting | varnished, and is of larch, grown on the estate. 
and adopted. It is expected that the company | The seats and pulpit are of pine, also varnished. 
will shortly be duly registered, and in a position | The seats are arranged to accommodate 150 
to take preliminary steps for the purchase of the persons. Mr. Ross, of Inverness, was the 
ground and the erection of the building. The | architect. 
proposed site is on the north of the Golden Lion | 
Hotel, in King-street. 











CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


3edford.—A vestry meeting has taken the 
reports of Mr. Palgrave and Mr. Street, on the 
subject of the restoration and enlargement of 

Anderston (Glasgow).—A new church in con-| St. Paul’s Church, into consideration, and has 
nexion with the Established Church of Scotland, | resolved to proceed with the work on these re- 
has just been opened, at the junction of Dum-| ports if the funds already subscribed can be 
barton-road and St. Vincent-street, in the Ander- | sufficiently increased to cover the expense. Mr. 
ston district. It is from the designs of Mr. | Palgrave had proposed the removal of the tower 
James Salmon. The edifice stands east and) and spire out of the line of the church, which, 
west, and consists of nave and aisles, with organ- | though of great length, is cut in two, as it were, 
chamber behind pulpit at east end of nave. It | by its thick piers and small arches, so that only 
is fitted up with galleries in the aisles, which | one-half can be used in divine service, unless by 
are treated as two stories, and are continued |two clergymen. The architect suggested that 
round the west end of the nave. The nave roof|the tower should be re-erected in connexion 
is of the same pitch as the aisle roofs, both on | with a new north aisle. Mr. Street was con- 
the exterior and interior. The walls are built of | sulted, and concurred in the proposal to remove 
freestone in broad and narrow courses of ashlar|the tower, as it was in a state rendering it 
alternately, and relieved with red bands occa- | impossible to alter the piers and arches so as to 
sionally. The arches, &c., of the windows and | open up the church. Mr. Street, however, stipu- 
doors are alternated by coloured stones. The/| lated that the worked stones should be used in 
cornices, door and window caps, label termina-| the re-erection in such a way as to form an 
tions, &c., are all carved. The roof is of timber, | exact likeness of the tower as it stands. This 
and decorated with gilding and stencilling in| the vestry has resolved on doing, with this 
positive colours. The walls are of rough plaster, | modification, suggested by Mr. Palgrave, that as 
in courses corresponding with the exterior, and| the tower will only be seen as behind the 
are broken up into geometrical and emblematic | church, its height be raised to a certain extent, 








FROM SCOTLAND. 














forms in red, buff, and black colours. The wall | so as to be sufficiently visible. 

over the organ at the back is diapered in gold on Wootton.—This church, which has undergone 
a blue-grey ground. The church is seated for | a restoration from plans prepared by Mr. Butter- 
upwards of 1,000 persons, exclusive of the choir- | field, of London, architect, has been re-opened. 
benches, and is provided with cushions and} The arch between the nave and the chancel and 
kneeling-boards. The pulpit is of large size, and! the two side arches in the chancel have been re- 
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west end of the nave, and about 70 ft. in height, 
surmounted by an octagonal stone spire, rising 
to the height of about 130 ft. The walls will be 
built with flint and stone; and the timber of 
roof, &c., will be open, stained, and varnished. 
The style adopted is the Early Decorated. The 
old bells, after undergoing extensive repair, will 
be re-hung in the new tower. The church will 
be heated by warm air, and it will provide 
accommodation for 413 persons. The church- 
yard will be inclosed with a flint and stone wall. 

Northleigh (Oxfordshire).—The parish church 
has been re-opened. Besides the repair of the 
nave, aisle, and tower-roof, the gallery at the 
west end and high pews have been swept away, 
and low seats of deal, varnished, put in their 
place. The east window of the chancel, which 
was bricked up and hidden by an Italian altar- 
screen of painted deal, has been opened, and a 
Grecian chancel-screen of wood replaced by a 
stone screen. A pulpit of stone and new south 
porch have also been added. The whole has 
been completed from designs of Mr. G. H. Street, 
the diocesan architect. The entire cost of tke 
chancel was defrayed by the governors of Bride- 
well Hospital. 

Guernsey.—The newly-erected church of St. 
Stephen the Martyr, at the Rocquettes, in the 
parish of St. Peter-Port, has been opened. The 
project for erecting a church for the accommo- 
dation of that portion of the popuiation of the 
town parish which is resident in the western 
suburb, was set on foot about seven years ago. 
The church, which is built of grey and red- 
tinted Guernsey granite, in courses of rubble 
work, with Caen stone columns and dressings 
in the interior, consists of nave, two aisles, 
which run the whole length of the building, and 
a chancel. The eastern and western gables, and 
the north porch, have much architectural merit, 
while the whole structure has an appearance of 
reality and solidity which compensates for the 
want of ornament. The church has an open 
timber roof, and the aisles are divided from the 
nave by massive round columns of Caen stone, 
from which spring arches faced with the same 
material. Each side of the chancel is furnished 
with two rows of carved oak seats running longi- 
tudinally, and the body of the church is fitted 
with semi-open seats, which will accommodate 
750 persons. The pulpit, which is of carved 
oak, is placed against the southern side of the 
chancel arch. Twelve very handsome gilt gase- 
liers, with five jets each, are placed in the nave, 
six on each side. Most of the windows are to be 
filled with painted glass, to be supplied by 
Messrs. Morris & Marshall, of London; but the 
completion of this part of the work has been 
delayed by the illness of one of the artists. The 
Caen stone font, at the western entrance, has 
been presented by Mr. D. de Putron, the builder 
of the church. The church contains 750 sittings, 
of which 450 are free. The entire cost will 
amount to 5,0001. Mr. G. F. Bodley, of London, 
was the architect, and Mr. D. de Putron, the 
contractor. 

Wadworth (near Doncaster).—The chancel of 
the Church of St. Mary, Wadworth, has been 
renovated and improved, under the direction of 
Mr. Teale, a local architect. Mr. Athron, of 





‘Doncaster, and Mr. Green, of Wadsworth, were 


the contractors. The principal work has been 
the insertion of a new chancel-arch of Roche 
Abbey stone, in the place of a lath and plaster 
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affair erected some thirty years ago. New low- 
stalls have taken the place of the pews in this 
part of the church. The floor of the chancel 
has been brought back to its original level. Many 
old features have been discovered during the 
progress of the work, and are left exposed, 
showing points of architecture of former times. 
The sedilia, piscina, locker, and two lancet win- 
dows are among the principal features that have 
been brought out. Mrs. Walker, of Wilsic House, 
has provided an organ, which is placed in the 
north of the chancel. Mr. Meacock, of Don- | 
caster, supplied the instrument, which cost | 
66 guineas. 

Ebernoe (Sussex). — A subscription list has | 
been opened for the purpose of building a new | 
church at Ebernoe, in the south-west part of the 
parish of Kirdford. Lord Leconfield has con- 
tributed 1,000l. towards this object; and Mr. 
Peachey, of Ebernoe, 5001. and the site. Other | 
donations make with these a total of 2,0001. 

Mizield.—A public meeting of the inhabitants | 
of Mirfield has been held “for the purpose of 
considering the desirableness of erecting, by 
voluntary subscriptions, a new parish church, 
more suited to the increased and increasing 
population of the district.” A proposition affirm- 
ing the desirableness of building a church by 
voluntary subscriptions was passed with acclama- 
tion, and a committee was formed, and a sub- 
scription-list opened. Before the proceedings 
closed it was stated that upwards of 5,000l. had 
been subscribed. This is exclusive of a sum of 
3,0001., a legacy left by a Mr. Lee, for building a 
tower and providing a peal of ten bells. 

Fenny Bentley (Derbyshire).—The restoration 
of the Church of St. Mary Magdalene has been 
completed, by the re-seating of the nave to cor- 
respond with the north aisle, the addition of a 
stone broached octangular spire to the tower, 
55 ft. high above the parapet, and some other 
and minor improvements. 











DISSENTING CHURCH - BUILDING NEWS. 


Mansfield (Netts)—A new Wesleyan chapel 
has been opened in this place. The edifice 
occupies the same site as the old building, which 
has been entirely removed, and is a stone struc- 
ture, the walls being pitch-faced with dressed 
quoinings to relieve the openings. The building 
is of Italian character, the principal facade 
having an open vestibule in the centre, with its 
entablature supported by stone columns and 
pilasters, having carved capitals of conventional 
foliage of the Corinthian type. The two wings 
are flanked by rusticated pilasters the whole 
height of the building, terminating in carved 
consoles supporting the main entablature, and 
the cornice is surmounted by an attic or per- 
forated balustrade, upon which are placed six 
vases, relieved by carved foliage. The two tiers 
of windows have stop chamfered jambs, archivolts, | 
and key-stones. The seats of the chapel are of | 
etained and varnished deal, with mahogany cap- | 
pings, and the gallery pews are arranged con- | 
tinuously round the walls, forming an oval well in | 
the centre, the front of the well being painted in | 
colours (delicate lilac and green), with the panels | 
ard carved ornaments picked out with gold. | 
The supporting columns underneath are of cast- | 
iron, relieved by a spiral band and bronzed, and | 
with white foliated capitals. The main ceiling | 
is surrounded by a cornice, and has in the middle | 
a foliated centre piece, from which is suspended a | 
star-light or corona. The ground-floor of the | 
chapel internally is about 56 ft. by 45 ft., and | 
the gallery about 80 ft. by 45 ft. Inthe rear, on | 
the ground story, and communicating with it, | 
are constructed a large vestry, 24 ft. by 20 ft. ; | 
class-room, 14 ft. by 12 ft.,; and minister’s | 


| a cross, with nave, transepts, and organ recess. 


_ tower and spire rise to the height of 120 ft., and 


/memory of their father. The pews are about 
dows are glazed with cathedral glass, with a 


foliated caps, carrying an arcade of wooden 


church of St. John, Wapping, has _ received, | 





W. & G. Audsley. It is to be a Gothic build- 
ing of the Early French period, with a spire 
175 ft. high, and traceried windows. The nave 
will be 100 ft. long, the transepts 80 ft., and 
sittings provided for 1,250 persons. 5,0001. have 
been raised at one effort by a Welsh congrega- 
tion, in order to assist in carrying out the 
design. 

Huddersfield.—The new Congregational church. 
Hillhouse, has been opened for divine worship, 
The church is situate about a mile from the 
centre of the town, in a rapidly increasing 
neighbourhood. The building is in the form of 


The front elevation is a gable, containing a five- 
light window, with decorated tracing, and a 
double doorway underneath. To the left, at the 
angle formed by the junction of two streets, a 


have been erected by the sons of Mr. Willans, in 


36 in. wide, low, with leaning backs. The 
galleries extend all round thechurch. The win- 


coloured margin. The aisles are separated from 
the nave by light iron columns, surmounted with 


arches, which support an open hammer-beam 
roof. The woodwork is deal, stained dark and 
varnished. The lighting is by large gaseliers 
suspended from the roof and brackets under the 
galleries, and the warming by hot air. The di- 
mensions of the church are, extreme length, 
93 ft.; width of the nave, 49 feet ; width at the | 
transept, 63 ft. ; and height, 43 feet. Accommo- 
dation is provided for about 950 persons, and the 
whole cost of the building is less than 4,0001. | 
The architects were Messrs. Pritchett & Son, of 
Darlington. 








STAINED GLASS. 
St. John’s, Wapping.—The chancel of the} 


during the past week, two painted windows, as 
memorials. The subjects are—the Resurrection 
of our Lord, to the memory of Jane Randall ; 
and the Ascension, to the memory of Joseph and | 
Ann Oliver. The windows are about 10 ft. by 
5 ft.; each subject filling the centre: a border 
surrounds them. The artist was Mr. Bell, of 
Bristol. 

St. Mary’s, Guildford.—The memorial window 
to the late rector has been finished. In the 
centre part of the tracery are the four Evange- 
lists ; to the right and left are St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and to the right and left of these are St. 
Thomas, John the Baptist, St. Andrew, and St. 
Philip. The five lower compartments have 
“The Nativity,” “The Baptism,” centre “ Cruci- 
fixion,”’ “ Resurrection,” and ‘“ The Ascension.” 

Uppingham Church (Rutland).—It is intended 
to erect a coloured glass window and a reredos in 
this church, to the memory of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, whose pulpit is still in use in the church. 

Carfax Church, Oxford.—A stained-glass east 
window, a memorial of the late Mr. James 
Morrell, is being put up in this church by Messrs. 
O’Connor, of London. 

St. Neot’s Church.—A new stained glass east 
window has been placed in St. Neot’s Church, 
by Messrs. Hardman, of Birmingham. The 
execution of the glass has cost 4501., inclusive of | 
the guards and fixing, the money being chiefly | 
contributed by the congregation. The lower 
part of the window represents the last scene in 





the sufferings of the Saviour, mystically treated | 
with angels receiving the sacred stream in| 
golden chalices. The upper part symbolises the | 
exaltation of the Redeemer as contrasted with 
His humiliation below. | 

Seighford Church (Staford).--The old church | 


vestry, 12 ft. by 10 ft.; and there is another | of this parish has been recently beautified by a | 


class-room, 20 ft. by 11 ft. A crowded congre- | 
gation can effect egress in the rear as well as in | 
the front of the building. The works have been | 
carried out by Messrs. Lamb & Stevenson, of | 
Nottingham, the contractors in chief, assisted by | 
Mr. Maude, of Mansfield, for the ironwork and | 
heating apparatus; Mr. Greening for the paint- 
ing, &c.; Mr. Wheeler for the glazing; Messrs. 
Lewis for the slating; and Mr. Smith & Mr. 
Rawlins for the carving. The gas-fittings have 
been supplied chiefly by Messrs. Thomason & 
Co., of Birmingham. The building has been 
carried out from the designs and under the 
superintendence of Mr. John 8. Norris, of Not- 
tingham, architect, at a total outlay (exclusive of 
site and value of old materials) of about 2,5001. 
Liverpool.—A new Presbyterian church is to 
erected in Prince’s-road, from a design by Messrs. 





stained-glass window, erected at the expense of 
Mrs. Thompson, of Seighford Hall, as a memorial 
of her husband, the late vicar. The subject re- 
presented is the interview between the Angel 
and the three Marys at the Sepulchre on the} 
morning of the Resurrection, and it has been 
executed by Mr. Gibbs, of London. The window 
is asingle light. A canopy surmounts the group, 
and a geometrical border of varied design runs 
round the whole. 

Roman Catholic Church, Leamington (Warwick- 
shire).—Two more altar windows have been 
fixed in this building, completing the decoration 
of the chancel. The subject of the centre one, 
which is divided into two lights, is Our Saviour, 
surrounded by the Apostles, and giving the keys 
to St. Peter. Introduced into the tracery, in a 





large medallion, is the figure of God the Father, 


in the centre of a cingqfoil, filled, as canopies, 
with ornamentation. The right-side window is 
the counterpart of that on the left, and they 
contain two large figures representing St. Chris- 
tina and St. Williams; and in the tracery an 
angel bearing a crown of thorns. The windows, 
which were executed by Mons. T. Dury, of War- 
wick, were presented to the church by two ladies 
of Leamington. 

Leek Wootton Church (Warwickshire).—Stained 
glass has recently been fixed in the new rose- 
window in this church with subjects represent- 
ing “ Elijah raising the Widow’s Son,” ‘“ Christ 
Preaching out of the Ship,” ‘The Storm at 
Sea,” and “Christ Raising Lazarus ;” and in 
smaller openings the family-badge, monograms, 
and Gothic ornament. The glass was designed 
and executed by Mr. W. Holland, of Warwick. 

Gloucester Cathedral.—The east cloister of this 
cathedral is about to be adorned by two new 
stained glass windows. One will be erected to 
the memory of the late Dean Plumptre, the 
other to that of the late Dean Rice. Mr. Powell 
is the artist employed, and Messrs. Hardman & 
Co., of Birmingham, furnish the glass. The late 
Mrs. Wetherell intended to put in a memorial 
window in the north cloister to the memory of 
her husband, the late Ven. Archdeacon Wetherell, 
canon of Gloucester. The new stone-work for 
this window has been prepared, and it is ex- 
pected that the work will be completed by the 
executors of the deceased lady. 

Trull Church (near Taunton).—A memorial 
window has just been placed in Trull Church. 
The window, which is in the Perpendicular 
style, consists of three lights and tracery. In 
the centre light is represented the Resurrec- 
tion, and below this “Our Lord raising the 
Widow’s Son;” in the right-hand light, “ Our 
Lord bearing His Cross,” and the “ Raising of 
Jairus’s Daughter;” and in the left, the “ En- 
tombment,” and the “ Raising of Lazarus.” In the 
tracery are angels with scrolls, and others bear- 
ing the emblems of the Passion. The whole is 
surmounted by a crown. At the bottom of the 
window is the legend “I am the Resurrection and 
the Life ;” and below this, on a brass plate, an 
inscription, ‘‘In memory of James Vibart, Com- 
mander, Royal Navy.” The window was designed 
and executed by Messrs. Horwood, of Mells, near 
Frome. 

Window to the late Duke of Newcastle.—A 
design, by Messrs. Ballantine & Son, Edinburgh, 
has been selected for a stained glass memorial 
window to the late Duke of Newcastle, to be 
erected in Basfield Church, near Nottingham. 
The design represents the Magi worshipping the 
Infant Saviour, symbolising the devotion of his 
grace to the cause of religion. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Sleaford (Lincolnshire).—The new day-school 
erected here by the Wesleyans has been opened. 
The building, which is of white brick, has been 
erected by Mr. Bennison, of Sleaford, from de- 
signs furnished by Messrs. Pattinson, of Rusk- 
ington, under whose superintendence the whole 
of the works have been carried out. The en- 
trance is by a porch on the south side, and the 
large room, measuring 48 ft. by 30 ft., affords 
sufficient accommodation for the education of 
200 children. The height of this room and two 
smaller ones at the east end of the building is 
17 ft. Hot-air flues have been introduced for 
the purpose of heating. The cost of the building, 
with fittings, &c., will amount to about 1,1001., 
of which sum nearly 9501. have been promised. 

Louth.—It is probable that a scheme for re- 
building the grammar school end Bede houses 
here, on the site now occupied by the old 
school, will shortly be carried out. 

Cottenham (Cambridgesiire).—The tenders for 
the erection of a new British school in this place 
were as follow: that of Mr. T. Piggott was 
accepted, with the understanding that no person 
from another place should be engaged upon the 
works :— 


Christmas, Haird, & Graves ...... £368 10 0 
H. Haird & Leach .................000 342 1 0 
Leach, Ingle, & Smith ............... 333 0 0 
NO SraiincekvelUvacsiscresoveicarwanese 320 0 0 


Bromley (Middlesex).—An infant-school, being 
the first of a block of buildings, has been opened 
by the Bishop of London. It is used as a 
mission-church on Sundays, and will seat 400 
adults and children. It is 70 ft. in length and 
24 ft. in width, with open framed roof and 
boarded to under side of rafters, the whole 
stained and varnished. Several of the windows 
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are gabled, and have Bath stone dressings ; 
there is also a quasi chancel, with wood screen 
and iron cresting. The entire cost was about 
8001., which, with the cost of the site for a 
church, parsonage, boys’ and girls’ schools, has 
been defrayed by the Bishop’s Fund committee. 
Mr. G. J. Watts was the builder, and Mr. J. W. 
Morris the architect. 

Harpenden (Herts). —The new Sunday and 
National School-rooms in this village have 
been opened. The style is Gothic, and the cost 
600/. The dimensions of the school-room are 
50 ft. by 20 ft.; and there is a class-room 20 ft. 
square. The roof is of deal, with lath and plaster 
between the rafters. Messrs. Slater & Carpenter 
were the architects, and Mr. Miskin, of St. 
Alban’s, the builder. 

Bristol.—The foundation-stone of the new 
schools in Temple parish has been laid by Mr. 
©. C. Lane, Master of the Society of Merchant 
Venturers. The school was founded by Edward 
Colston in the year 1711, and since that time 
upwards of 6,000 boys have had religious and 
commercial education in it. The building about 
to be erected will accommodate 200 boys, and the 
same number of girls. The architects are Messrs. 
Foster & Wood. The cost of the new schools, 
master’s house, and recently purchased land, 
will be 2,5001. 








Books Received. 


Galbraith §& Haughton’s Scientific Manuals 
Mathematical Series: Manual of the Steam- 
engine. By the Rev. Joseph A. Galbraith, 
M.A. London: Longman & Co. 1864. 


Tuis treatise appears to be a very good one, 
based on Count de Pambour’s theory of the steam- 
engine. The author is a professor of natural 
and experimental philosophy, in the University 
of Dublin, and a Fellow of Trinity College; and 
for the last ten years he has given lectures in 
the School of Engineering at Trinity College, 
based on the same principles, though developed 
and applied somewhat differently from the mode 
adopted by De Pambour. The English edition 
of the treatise by the latter author has long 
been out of print, and Mr. Galbraith is desirous 
of placing the theory again in the hands of 
English engineers. 





VARIORUM. 


Admirable, Mr. Punch ! Well done, John 
Tenniel! ‘Telescopic Philanthropy,’ for the 
good it is calculated to effect, shall whitewash 
thee of some private sins, should such befall thee. 
“Please ’m, ain't we black enough to be cared 
for?’ says the neglected, attenuated, sharp- 
eyed London street-boy to Britannia (beautifully 
drawn), looking through a telescope for objects 
to aid. Dark enough in mind and body, in all 
conscience, poor boys, poor refuse. For God’s 
sake, gentlemen legislators, do something for 
them! If that adjuration be not strong enough 
for you, then for your own sake do it. J 
pamphlet titled ‘‘ The Agricultural Value of the 
Sewage of London examined in reference to the 
Principal Schemes submitted to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works” has been published 
by Stanford, London. Although this may be 
regarded as a partizan publication in favour 
of Messrs. Hope & Napier’s scheme, it seems 
to give a very fair statement of what can 
be said in its favour. An outline of Messrs. 
Hope & Napier’s scheme is of course given, and 
the subject is illustrated by a map of the route 
and field of distribution in Essex. As to the 
question of value, it points out, just as we 
recently did, that the value of sewage is rela- 
tive, and that “‘all comparison between the 
value of sewage and the value of guano is simply 
absurd ;’’— 

**Guano is saleable the moment it arrives in port: 
there is a price current, and at a reduction of two or 
three pounds a ton on that price it would be easy to sell, 
even before it was landed, an additional fifty or even a 
hundred thousand tons. The merchant has no difficulty 
in storing it, neither has the farmer. If it is not required 
this season, it will lie in the manure-shed until next. But 
the value put upon sewage by certain persons @ value 
entirely disclaimed by agricultural chemists) depends 
on the chemists doing something which it is impossible to 
do. If the fertilizing constituents of the solid and liquid 
sewage of London could be taken out and dried without 
any expense, they would be worth a sum variously esti- 
mated at from one million and a half to three millions. 
But as the process is impossible, any calculation founded 
on this estimate is a waste oftime. Before the sewage 
ean be made worth anything, it must be conveyed toa 
place suited to receive it, within the reach of persons pre- 

d to purchase manure largely diluted with water. 





because it can neither be stored nor got rid of.” 


The author remarks, on such questions of 
value, that “the time has not yet arrived, pre- 
dicted by Baron Liebig, when the fertilizers of 
1,000 acres can be carried in the pocket of a 
shooting-jacket ; ” and he reminds the English 
public that— 


‘It is notorious that on several points of practical 
agriculture this eminent professor has been flagrantly 
wrong ;—s0 wrong, that any farmer who had followed his 
advice would have inevitably been ruined. For instance, 


drainage, originally suggested by Smith, of Deanston, and 
perfected by Josiah Parkes, is the greatest agricultural 
improvement of the age. Yet when this system was first 


Royal Agricultural Society, Professor Liebig believed 
and asserted that the result of thorough drainage would 
be to impoverish and eventually render barren the soil 
so treated. At the same time he introduced to public 
notice, through Messrs. Muspratt, the eminent manufac- 
turing chemists of Liverpool, a patent mineral manure, 


and enormously increase all crops. While the drainage 
proved a great success, the patent mineral manure proved 
a total failure. Still more recently Baron Liebig has 
authoritatively stated that the soil of England, under the 
modern system of high farming, is becoming impoverished 


Roman States in the latter days of the empire; but, chal- 
lenged to —y out a single example of this exhaustion in 
any parish or noted farm in England or Scotland, he has 
| remained silent,—facts being notoriously opposed to the 
| professor's theory.” 





“The Ambulatory Schoolmaster: Miss Bur- 
dett Coutts’s Letter on the Extension of National 
Education.” This tractate contains a reprint of 
| the letter to the Times, in which Miss Burdett 
| Coutts suggests a scheme for carrying education 





| into small hamlets scattered at too great dis- 


|tances for children to meet in one common 
'school. Instead of sending the children to the 
' teacher in such cases, she proposes sending the 
| teacher to the children, day or week about, as 
| most suitable or convenient. The Times’ leader 
| on the subject is appended to the reprint of the 





| letter. “An Abridged Text Book of British 
| Geography.” By William Hughes, F.R.G.S. 


| Longman & Co. Mr. Hughes’s “ Geography of 
| British Histcry ” is well known and appreciated, 
| but too large and costly for some uses. This 
| little abridgment is specially prepared to obviate 
that difficulty, and gives, compendiously, a large 
amount of information in a cheap and pleasant 
form. The current number of the Band of 
Hope Review (to show the spirited manner in 
which this little publication is conducted) con- 
tains an engraving from a vigorous and effective 
drawing by Mr. Cave Thomas. It represents 
the brave sailor who stood to the wheel while 
the ship burnt, and brought her safely in, only 


to die himself. 











Miscellanea. 


Roya ENnGiisH Orgra.—Gounod’s “ Médecin 
| Malgré Lui,” with English words by Mr. C. L. 
Kenney, has been produced very successfully 
| under the old title of “The Mock Doctor,’ and 
/has enabled Mr. Henry Corri, who plays the 
| chief part, to take an advanced position. The 
music is remarkably lively and pleasant through- 
out, and some of it will soon be universally 
popular. 





PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR DONALD- 
son.—A project is afoot, on the part of Professor 
Donaldson’s friends and pupils, to testify their 
esteem for him, on the occasion of his vacating, 
next June, the chair in University College, Lon- 
don, which he has filled so zealously and con- 
scientiously for the long term of three-and- 
twenty years. At present it has scarcely taken 
its proper shape, and we will confine ourself to | 
the brief intimation that Mr. Chas. C. Nelson, | 
by whom this worthy project was initiated, will | 
gladly receive co-operation. | 

Printers’ OrPHAN AsyLuUM.—From a printed | 
report of a public meeting to establish a Printers’ | 
Orphan Asylum, which has been laid before us, | 


those who do not want it, it is worse than valueless, | 


the experience of twenty years has proved that systematic | 


adopted, or rather indorsed with the authority of the | 


which he promised should correct the effects of drainage, | 


and reduced to the state of barrenness which afflicted the | 


Mont Cenis Tunnet.—The Turin correspond- 
ent of the Avenir National says: “The Mont 
Cenis works will probably be completed sooner 
than was hoped: rocks have been reached much 
| softer than those hitherto found ; and the pro- 
gress may be calculated at the rate of 250 métres 
per month. Should no unforeseen obstacles 
arise the tunnel might be opened for traffic to- 
wards the close of 1868. 1 can guarantee the 
accuracy of these details, which interest the 
whole world.” 





|  Eccnestastican Arcuitects.—Sir: The in- 
closed paragraph, cut out of the Illustrated 
| Christian Times, gives another instance of 


| 


| professional(?) practice.—H. S. 
| “The Rev. W. Woods said good-by to the Baptist 
church at Swaffham, on Monday, at e farewell meeting. 
After tea an address, with a purse containing thirty-five 
sovereigns, was presented to Mr. Woods, with many ex- 
ressions of esteem. Mr. Woods has spent ten years in 
Norfolk, and has laboured hard and successfully both at 
Swaffham and in the country. In addition to his pastoral 
| labours he has been the architect and surveyor of four 
| capital chapels, at Diss, Dereham, Swaffham, and Yar- 
mouth,” 

Our Rattways to BE SupeRseDED!—A con- 
temporary has received a letter from Mr. W. H. 
James, C.E. (eldest son of the late Mr. William 
James, of Warwick, founder of the present 
‘railway system), stating that he has invented 
an improved mode of transit, whereby passen- 
gers may be conveyed 100 miles at the very 
small charge of one shilling each, provided there 
are a sufficient number of travellers; and for 
great distances at the rate, if desired, of 100 
miles an hour and upwards, when there are no in- 
termediate stoppages, with greater safety and 
much greater comfort than on the present rail- 
ways; and that this improved system of transit 
may be brought into general use in less than 
one-tenth part of the time, and at less than one- 
tenth of the cost, of the present railway system. 


Works EXEcureD IN THE City. — The usual 
annual report of Mr. Haywood, C.E., engineer 
and surveyor to the City of London Sewers Com- 
mission, on works executed, has been printed by 
authority of the Commission. From this report 
it appears that 230 premises were drained in 
1864, in addition to 13,548 previously drained, 
leaving 2,223 without known drainage. Various 
improvements, as from setting back frontages, 
cutting off angles, &c., have been effected, and 
new ones projected. There are now thirty-three 
halting-places within the limits of the City, but 
no additional drinking-fountains have been 
erected, and there are still only five within the 
jurisdiction of the Commission. Cow-houses 
have been reduced from 20 to 19, and lodging- 
houses from 135 to 128. 


Tur Dvusyarpin Type-PRinTING TELEGRAPH.— 
This improved type-printing instrument has fo: 
some time been experimentally worked by the 
Electric and International Telegraph Company, 
with favourable results, according to the Me- 
chanic’s Magazine. The type-wheel, says our 
authority, is of the ordinary form, with the type 
disposed around its periphery. Motion is com- 
municated to it by means of a weight acting 
upon a train of wheels, and this motion is go- 
verned and made to take place, “step by step”’ 
|by means of an escapement attached to what 
may be termed a pendulum vibrating between 
the poles of two electro-magnets. The type- 
wheel, in its motion from one letter to another, 
is thus independent of the electric power, and 
this motion would even take place by the effect 
of the weight, if the currents, rapidly alternating 
in the two electro-magnets, were interrupted. 
The weight and the escapement, in fact, of 
themselves give to the type-wheel a motion 
which is synchronous with that of the ap- 
paratus at the sending station, also set in 
motion by means of a weight, for the trans- 
mission of alternately positive and negative 
currents, the synchronism being merely con- 
trolled by the action of the latter. The 











































































































we are glad to observe that a very successful | transmitting apparatus is furnished with keys 
commencement has been made towards the | similar to those of a piano, and corresponding 
realization of this excellent purpose. Numerous /|to the letters of the alphabet. When one of 
subscriptions have already been obtained from | the keys is depressed, a current somewhat longer 
various well-known printing establishments, the | in duration than those which regulate the step- 
printers of the Builder, Messrs. Cox & Wyman, | by-step movement of the type-wheel is trans- 
holding, we perceive, a prominent place in the | mitted at the exact moment of time when the 
list of master printers, readers, and compositors | latter reaches the proper position for the impres- 
who subscribe. No attempt at present will be sion, upon a band of paper, of the corresponding 
made to erect an asylum building: orphans will | letter. In the new inking apparatus the re- 
be sent to existing institutions at the cost of the | sistance offered by friction to the motion of the 
orphan fund. The new institution is designed | type-wheel is said to be greatly reduced. It is 


not to compete with, but rather to supplement, | composed of a pad of velvet, the pile of which 





‘© those who want it, sewage has a certain value; but to 


the other charities of the trade. | only is in contact with the type. 
4 
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Tue Miptanp Burnpinec TrapE ARRANGE- 
uENT.—At Birmingham, a private meeting of 
the several delegates appointed by the members 
of the building trade has been held, at which, 
after some discussion, Mr. Thomas Lloyd was 
appointed as umpire. Mr. Lloyd was waited 
upon by a deputation from the delegates, when 
he accepted the office. 


No Ramway Compensation For Loss oF 
BustnEss.—It seems that a recent decision of 
the Exchequer Chamber declares that compensa- 
tion cannot be claimed for loss of business during 
the making of a railway. A number of persons 
who have been injuriously affected in this way 
by the Metropolitan Railway have formed a 
committee to raise funds to carry an appeal 
against this decision to the House of Lords. 


Leamincton Surveyorsuir.—The following 
were the selected candidates for the Local Board 
Surveyorship:— Mr. Joseph Niblett, London ; 
Mr. T. D. Barry, Norwich; Mr. Archibald D. 
Dawnay, Warrington; Mr. Edward Clavey, 
Derby; Mr. John Laing, London; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Alderson, Basford. The final contest lay 
between Mr. Barry and Mr. Niblett. On the 
votes being taken, seven were recorded for Mr. 
Barry, and six for Mr. Niblett: Mr. Barry was 
therefore elected. The applications received 
were fifty-two in number. 


Macnesium Licut.—Mr. W. Stubbs writes,— 
There is great difficulty in keeping a continuous 
flame with this metal, even when fed by clock- 
work into a spirit-lamp flame. My remedy is to 
feed two thin wires at once iustead of one: one 


Prorosep Worxinc Men’s Cenrrat Inpvs- 
TRIAL Exuiprrion.—A meeting, composed chiefly 
of committee-men of the late North London In- 
dustrial Exhibition, has been held in St. Luke’s, 
when the following resolution——“ That a Central 
Working Men’s Exhibition for the parishes in 
and around London take place, at a time and 
placeto be determined on hereafter,’—wascarried 
unanimously. A committee was then appointed. 
The proposed exhibition will take place some 
time during next year. The Industrial Exhibi- 
tions Bill, we may here remark, has been read a 
second time in the House of Commons. 


AccIDENT IN THE WESTMINSTER-ROAD, LAM- 
BETH.—A firm of linendrapers had been en- 
larging their warehouses, and were adding to 
the buildings another house, adjoining. In order 
to carry out the designs of the architect, a 
heavy scaffolding had been erected in front of 
the four stories of the premises, and the men 
were actively engaged in running out the cornice 
work at the top of the building, when the front 
of the wall between the two houses fell, and the 
whole of the scaffolding from the base to the roof 
of each structure parted asunder, and fell half 
way across the wide thoroughfare of the West- 
minster-road. Over 1,0001. worth of silks and 
satins were buried in the ruins, and over 361. 
worth of plate-glass was demolished, but most 
fortunately and singularly, not a single person 
was injured. The front of the three buildings 
was afterwards barricaded, as three or four 
rooms, the staircase, and the drawing-rooms, 
were all in a dangerous state. 


Toms or James III. or Scotrtanp. — The 





always remains ignited, and burns the other 
when a momentary imperfection occurs. We 
hear of the use of magnesium light in the cham- 
bers of the Great Pyramid; now, in consequence, 
seen properly for the first time. We shall hope 
to have it taken into the New Grange chamber, 
as we suggested, for a proper examination of the 
interior. 





Gas.—A new gas company, by name the 
Commercial Gas Company of Ireland, is now in 
process of formation, for the city of Dublin, 


eventually to extend its advantages to other | 
cities and towns of Ireland. Dublin is at pre- | i ’ 
sent lighted by two companies, which for some | the discovery were laid before the Queen, who 
time acted more or less in opposition, but a few | signified her wish to erect a memorial stone or 
years since seemed to come to some tacit or, 
private understanding concerning the price and | 


quality of the gas supplied to consumers. The 
new company purposes to supply light of ihree- | 
fold the power of the old gas, and at a price, 
lower than that at present charged to the con- | 
sumers in Dublin. 


CaMBRIDGE ARCHITECTURAL Soctrety. 
first meeting of the Society for the Lent Term | 
was held on Thursday, the 16th ult., the Rev. 
W. J. Beamont, in the chair. The Rev. J. H. 
Henderson gave an account of the Lady Chapel | 
of Ely Cathedral, and of the restoration now in | 
progress. He entered into detail as to its origi- | 
nal foundation, and the speculations which had 
been made as to whether it had ever been in- 
tended for a Chapter-house. He explained fully | 
all the circumstances of its formation into a 
parish church, and the taking down of the old | 
church, which was simply a lean-to on the north | 
side of the cathedral; and he concluded with a 
very interesting account of all the difficulties 
which had to be encountered before the present 
restoration had been commenced. Considerable 
discussion took place with regard to the proposed 
arrangement of the seats, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. 


PRINCIPAL AND ConTRactor.—It has been de- 
cided, in the case of Gray v. Pullen, that where 
a duty is by statute imposed upon a person in 
respect of work which the statute authorises 
him to do, and he employs a contractor to do it, 
and, by an act of omission on the part of the 
contractor, a breach of the duty arises, the em- 
ployer is responsible. The owner of premises 
within the Metropolis Local Management Act 
was authorised under sect. 77 of the Act to make 
a drain from his house into one of the public 
sewers. He employed a contractor to do the 
work, and in the course of doing it a trench was 
cut across the public footway, which was after- 
wards insufficiently reinstated, and in conse- 
quence thereof the defendant sustained an injury. 
The Court of Exchequer Chamber held (reversing 
the judgment of the Queen’s Bench) that the 
defendant was personally liable for the breach 
of duty occasioned by the negligent omission of 





| Sociéty of Scottish Antiquaries and the magi- 


|tomb of King James IIJ. The grave was found 
'mear the spot where in old guide-books and 
| histories it was indicated to be, and was covered 


} 


researches made in the grounds of Cumbusken- 
neth Abbey during last summer by the Royal 


strates of Stirling will, says the Scotsman, in all 
likelihood, cause this fine old ruin of the eleventh 


century to be repaired, and the tower saved from | 


destruction. The most interesting fact in con- 
nexion with the Abbey was the discovery of the 


with a marble slab, bearing the marks of iron 
bands and sockets. The whole circumstances of 


cross over the remains of her royal ancestors 
James III. and his Queen, Margaret of Den- 
mark, The Stirling town council at once unani- 
mously assented to the desire of the Queen. | 
During the excavations, several large oak trees 
were found in one of the foundations. 





THE Courts or Law CoNcENTRATION BILL.— 


-— In the Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Kinnaird Grover... 21 0 0 
|moved “That it be an instruction to the select | Hughes... 22 5 0 


committee on the Courts of Justice Concentra- 
tion (Site) Bill that they have power to make | 
provision for appropriating or obtaining sites, | 
and for the erection of lodging-houses or other 
suitable dwellings for the working classes pro- 
posed to be displaced by the said Bill.” Mr. 
Cowper opposed the motion, as placing imprac- 
ticable duties on the committee. A brief dis- 
cussion ensued, after which an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Hennessy, modifying the terms of 
the motion; but Lord Palmerston declined to 
accept the amendment ; and on a division it was 
negatived by 18 votes to 8, when, forty members 
not being present, the House adjourned. A cor- 
respondent of the Times suggests that the Carey- 
street site ought to be abandoned, and a site on 
the Thames Embankment chosen. Although 
there are strong points in this suggestion, and 
especially, too, as it would settle the question of 
working-class dwellings for the displaced ones, 
we cannot cordially adopt it. The author of the 
suggestion imagines that one year’s further delay 
would be all that would take place, but this we 
think is more than doubtful. It might be not a 
few years ere everything was settled for the new 
site and the new design ; for although the Times 
correspondent urges that no change in the plans 
need be made, he somewhat inconsistently points 
out that, while the Carey-street design requires 
four frontages, the Embankment design would 
only require one. Though not inclined to 
advocate this suggestion, however, something 
ought to be done to provide new dwellings for 
those displaced. And although the town rail- 
ways are offering facilities for the conveyance of 
working people to and from the suburbs, we are 
quite aware that there are other difficulties in 
the way, such as the necessity which some work- 
men, such as tailors, are under to live near their 


Wuarrs AND WAREHOUSES AT BatrersEa.— 
Now that the Thames Embankment will swee 
away no less than 2} miles of wharfs, an 
almost entirely close up the water-way to many 
warehouses, there is an absolute necessity for 
new wharfs and warehouses as a substitute for 
the old. A new company, with this view, we 
observe, is being got up under the title of the 
West London Docks and Warehouses Company, 
with a capital of 500,0001., in 25,000 shares of 
201. each, one-third of which has already been 
subscribed, for the formation of wharfs and 
warehouses with river frontage at Battersea. 
The company is under good direction. Sir 
Charles Fox & Son are the engineers, and Mr. 
F. Vigers and Mr. F. Whitaker the surveyors 
and architects. The site chosen is close to the 
Victoria Railway Bridge, and there will be rail- 
way communication between the wharfs and all 
the great railways in the metropolis. A canal 
basin is also to be constructed. 








TENDERS. 


For erecting eight almshouses in Easton-street, Wy 








combe. Mr. Edward J. Payne, architect :— 
Ashton. £1,525 0 0! 
Reavell & Sons 1,185 0 0 
Hollis 1,150 0 0 
Pierce 1,060 0 0 
Ward 975 0 0 
Burnham .........cccccssssseceeessoees 945 10 0 
Spicer (accepted)  .......csseeeeee 777 0 0! 





For additional stables for Messrs. E. & W. Sturge, 
Bridge Wharf, City-road. Mr. James Harrison, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. ow ~ wee i_ 






Brass .......... 0 
Ashby & Sons .- 49810 0 
Axford & Co, . .. 470 0 0 
Browne & Robinson ..............00 . 45 0 0 
JERE .cnccihousnsadhhbtilevesusesaauninihens 437 0 0 
CIN gis cia vitinsininncsctccactotebtinbinn 425 0 0 





For shop and dwelling in London-street, Norwich, for 
Mr, John Hatt. Mr. Edward Boardman, architect ;— 


BENOO cconcevacentenembaieeodssnegnencene® ieseeoe £765 18 0 
IRUNEEE vs invcestcnenwéssesenegueshagesevenebonse 737 156 O 
Blythe.......eeeeecceeesseeerteereenenennnes 7238 18 0 
WRG cca: +0 (reps cnpanmeesennsnen wee 699 0 0 
Brown & Bailey .........::0cceeeeeeseee 697 15 0 





For forming warehouses, &c., for Mr. Pratt, on Tomb- 
land, Norwick. Mr. Edward Boardman, architect :— 


Brown & Bailey ..........cessesersesees £370 0 0 
FOrd ....cccccovsccrccereescesssoneneesscsee 370 0 0 
BiGCO......cccrcrsccssveccorercogeseecvcorcocees 335 15 0 
i ARTS Ae 333 0 0 


Schedule of prices for remainder. 





For erecting seven alcoves and twelve alcoves at the 
North Pole Gardens, Islington. Mr. C. Foster, archi- 
tect :— 


For the seven. For the Twelve. Total. 

Ellis ...... £41 10 0 «. £55 9 O .. £9619 0 
Gadsby... 27 0 0 4600 , 72 0 0 
Davy...... 2210 0 41 2 0 ee 63 12 0 
38 0 0 ‘ 69 0 O 

36 0 «0 ie 





For new schools at Hemel Hempstead, Herts. Mr. 
Joseph James, architect. Quantities not supplied :— 
350 00 

50 





For four semi-detached houses, Lordship-road, Stoke 
Newington, for Mr. P. Charles. Mr. Herbert Ford, 
architect :— 


ecoooosoooosos 
eceoosooosesooo 








For the erection of new buildings to the Cornwall 
on Bodmin :— 
ins 





Ni iiiceivcuésiedvbeatindentscsntocen £5,290 0 0 
TRI is, a ciininrinssinn eens veiiadets 5,189 0 0 
Jenkins & Hallett ........ceessseee 5,099 0 0 
SP i esta ocuiodacclowisesnedicomes 4,970 0 0 
Harvey  ...cccccrsecseecccesessscccssacce 4, 0 0 
PRIOR secens evisncccmecenosnsscndeneianet 4,310 0 0 
Cali & Pethick (accepted)......... 4,444 0 0 
DONE BO irene niece sscssecennesevene 4,437 0 0 
TIE i danapnchtavaaninepecactiminerader 4,390 0 0 
NN ii scathiensateoeuinioibessniegete 3,960 0 0 
For re-building and enlarging’ Acton Church, Middlesex, 
Messrs, Francis, architects. Quantities supplied, Net 
amount after deducting value of old materials :— 
IIE Siitinisiencessocabiaswigtepboreseuie’ ‘ 








For alterations at 29, Savile-row. Mr. A. Evers, areb - 
tect. ties not supplied :— 








the contractor. 


employers. 
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